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FOLK MEDICINE AND FOLK SCIENCE?’ 
By Weston La Barre 


Attainment of objectivity in the social sciences, if it does occur, is only 
won through a hard-fought battle. So frequently have we discovered the 
hidden ax to be ground, that we are alert to the potential existence of one 
in every formulation of ethnological theory. This is carried to the point in 
fact that some anthropologists insist they eschew “theory” entirely and 
operate only with raw field data. Such caution is all very well ir a science 
where objectivity has its own special difficulties. But when the feeling 
arises that if the data of our science become socially useful, then ipso facto 
we must somewhere have strayed off the direct path of truth, I submit that 
this laudable scientific caution widely misses its mark. 

As an instance: if we have discovered from our immersion in the data 
of world ethnography something of the conditions making for complexity 
and richness and viability of culture, surely our seeking to control these 
conditions in the service of our own society can by no stretch of the 
imagination be considered to invalidate the facts we have discovered. We 
know, for example, that the more complex cultures of the world are not 
those which, through isolation of relatively pure ethnic elements, were 
left to work out their own salvation, uncontaminated by alien influences. 
The Tasmanians, the Australian and African Bushmen, the Amazonian 
and Patagonian Indians have had isolation and to spare. Yet in no case 
does the culture of any of these groups approach in all-over richness and 
complexity the cultures of Asia Minor, Egypt, Greece, Italy, northern 
India, eastern China, the Central American corridor of Mexico, western 
Europe, southeastern Asia, and the Andean cultural highway of the 
Inca—precisely those areas which have witnessed the most confused and 


1 The present paper is a condensation of one read at the Andover meeting of the American 
Folklore Society on December 29, 1941. The field work on which it is based was done while 
the writer was a Sterling Fellow of Yale University, and to this institution his gratitude is 
here expressed. 
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age-old movements and clashes of peoples and cultures. Every accultura- 
tionist is aware that the Spenglerian theory of cultures as wholly auto. 
chthonous, windowless monads is simply not so; and every diffusionist 
knows that many culture elements are diffused in areas sometimes as 
extensive indeed as that stretching from Finland to Labrador. 

This specialized knowledge of the ethnologist is I believe ultimately of 
practical use, and the practicality of the knowledge in no sense impugns 
its validity, but rather confirms it, since facts have an inexpugnable and 
stubborn habit of becoming useful. I want to try to show how a perhaps 
extreme open-mindedness toward the possible sources of scientific knowl- 
edge will contribute to the usefulness of our science to our society. This 
method, or better this attitude, I repeat, is not an abandonment of “objec- 
tivity,” but rather an extension of that unpreconceived open-mindedness 
which is the hallmark of a good field ethnographer. This suggestion is, 
rather simply, one which attempts to increase our opportunities for learn- 
ing from whatever unexpected source. 

The important point is that the field ethnographer and the folklore 
collector put us in direct contact with human sources of data. This is a 
rich source of alternative viewpoints about the world, viewpoints amen- 
able in many cases to laboratory testing by the physical scientists. In 
this division of labor the ethnographer is not called upon to make judg- 
ments about truth, and can thus preserve his disinterestedness. Yet he can 
serve consciously as a kind of culture-hero in making available to such 
testing many alleged facts provided in the beliefs of alien cultures. Increas- 
ing our opportunities for learning means the attempt to apply systema- 
tically some of our knowledge of the acculturation-process to the secular 
enrichment of our own omnivorous and polygenetic society. This is via an 
attitude I think we should cultivate with regard to native folk sciences. 

* * * * * * * * * * 

A people’s “knowledge” about themselves and their world, as Edward 
Sapir has pointed out, is a genuine facet of their culture. To be sure, 
primitives “know a good deal that isn’t so,” and such notions as they have 
must undergo laboratory testing before they are of any value to us as 


2One might even venture the impression that a peasant culture like Russia’s, to which 
nearly all scientific technological knowledge is new, which opens its windows outward and 
is willing or even eager to learn from whatever source, contains conditions for cultural ad- 
vance probably greater than those in an oligarchic-autocratic society like modern Germany 
Here the belief is widely current that the categorically highest race (whatever that means) 
has nothing to learn from outside, least of all from primitive peoples, and that the superior 
race may best work out its ineffable culture uncontaminated by alien and non-Aryan ideas 
coming from outside this windowless idiot monad. It is also conceivable that the conditions 
for cultural enrichment were better in late nineteenth-century Japan than under a militaristic 
neo-shogunate which hates and fears “‘wrong thoughts.” The concept of heresy, political or 
otherwise, is meaningless in modern science. 
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properly scientific knowledge. Nevertheless, their notions are, at the very 
least, legitimate and interesting data for the ethnographer to inquire about. 

Previously, the folk sciences most frequently noted by ethnographers 
have been chiefly those connected with material culture—for example, 
ethnobotany, ethnozoology, and to a lesser extent ethnogeography. Vestal 
and Schultes have used ethnobotanical data to solve historical problems of 
the Kiowa, and others have similarly used ethnogeographical data to solve 
historical and linguistic problems, but in most cases folk science data have 
been merely mechanical addenda and quite unused to solve methodological 
problems. In a manuscript ethnography of the Aymara of the Lake 
Titicaca plateau, I have attempted to use the data of their folk sciences 
to solve such typical field problems as the former distribution of the 
linguistic stock, historical provenience, religion, and the like. 

This leads to another point. There are obviously other folk sciences as 
well, in addition to the three mentioned. This is particularly true among 
the so-called “higher” cultures. Among the Aymara, for example, there 
are well-defined folk sciences which (to use Sapir’s terminology) might 
be called ethnohistory, ethnometeorology, ethno-anatomy, ethnophysiology, 
and even ethno-anthropology, ethnopsychology, and ethno-ethnology. 
Ethnohistory, 1 have tried to show, on occasion does have genuine value 
concerning questions of provenience and origin. The ethnobotany of the 
Aymara is in fact in many ways so useful scientifically that they have 
already made food- and medicine-contributions to our own culture of 
inestimable value.* Their extensive ethnogeographical lore can be brought 
to bear on the difficult problem of their former historical distribution as a 
linguistic stock. The elaborate ethnometeorology of the Aymara is, no 
doubt, largely a pseudo-science, but even it offers insight into their religious 
beliefs and practices. Their ethno-anatomy and -physiology are largely pure 
folklore, but they have a bearing on an enormously developed area of 
Aymara culture, that of native medicine, which is distinctly not pure folk- 
lore in all instances. Julius Lips has already made a shrewd and entertain- 
ing venture into what one might call ethno-ethnology in his book, The 
Savage Hits Back, and Boas has, I believe, as usual anticipated all of us 
with some ethno-ethnographical material from the Central Eskimo. Osgood 
also has some excellent unpublished northern Athapaskan material of a 
similar nature. 

Thus, purely on the methodological level, neglect of folk-science data is 
unwarranted. But apart from our problems as field ethnographers, an 
unexamined scorn for these folk-data as possible science is often misplaced. 
As scientists we cannot afford the luxury of an ethnocentric snobbery 


3 The money value of the yearly world potato crop alone is several times that of all the 


precious metals taken from Peru throughout the Conquest. 
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which assumes a priori that primitive cultures have nothing whatsoever to 
contribute to “civilization”. Our civilization is in fact a compendium of 
such borrowings, and it is a demonstrable error to believe that contacts of 
“higher” and “lower” cultures show benefits flowing exclusively in one 
direction. Indeed, a good case could probably be made that in the long 
run it is the “higher” culture which benefits the more through being 
enriched, while the “lower” culture not uncommonly disappears entirely 
as a result of the contact. 

This ethnocentrism of attitude has on occasion actually obstructed scien- 
tific investigation. For example, New World agriculture in Sir Clements 
Markham’s mind was largely identified with the raising of grain crops as 
the staple food—which is truly the case in many parts of the Old World, 
though by no means in Oceania or in South America. So obvious in 
Markham’s mind was the identification of New World agriculture with 
maize cultivation, that he (and later Posnansky) argued that there must 
have been geological cataclysms within anthropological time which raised 
the Titicaca plateau to its present altitude of about 12,500 feet above sea 
level. Maize cannot grow today in the Aymara region, so, obviously, the 
region must once have been several thousand feet nearer sea level to 
account for the civilization at Tiahuanaco! The geologists themselves re- 
main skeptical. 

Markham ignores or does not seem to see that this admittedly agricul- 
tural civilization was founded on the cultivation of potatoes, of which 
there exist literally hundreds of native-cultivated varieties. My list of over 
two hundred native-named varieties is not necessarily exhaustive, for the 
variety is bewildering—red, purple, black, yellow, snow-white, pink, blue, 
spotted and marbled (in both skin and flesh) and in all possible combina- 
tions with flat, round, nugget-like, lenticular, bifurcated and other shapes. 
Markham so contemned the brutish maizeless Aymara, as compared with 
his culture-heroes, the Children of the Sun, that he passed over the fact 
that the Aymara have a very elaborate native science of taxonomic botany. 
I am not sure that this point can be written off as an error due to the stage 
of development of anthropology in the time of Markham, who is de- 
servedly regarded as one of our very greatest authorities on Inca ethnog- 
raphy. Dr. Lowie, using much the same restricted data, has several times 
emphasized, legitimately I believe, the frequently unnoticed importance of 
root crops in New World agriculture, particularly in South America. 
The Aymara, indeed, have also developed varieties of potato that will 
grow almost up to the frost line. 

The point about this is the practical economic value—if we only knew 
it—of a willingness to learn from natives, on the part of the pure scientist, 
the ethnographer. But even such pure science becomes speedily practical 
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in the modern world.* One major example will suffice: the Russian and 
the Scandinavian economic botanists worked in Bolivia on native Aymara 
potato varieties, and have bred from these varieties that will grow even 
in the short season of Siberia. This knowledge and these potato breeds 
have been apparently inaccessible to the Germans. I have been unable to 
obtain communication with the Swedish scientist who did some of this 
work, but it is these facts which are undoubtedly behind the reports in the 
New York Times that the German potato crop this year has been a failure 
on account of weather conditions, whereas in other nations the situation 
may be so different as possibly to affect in no minor way the course of 
international history! 

With regard to Markham and maize, it is sufficient to state that natives 
solve their problems in more ways than are dreamed of in our a@ priori 
philosophies. The problem that Markham poses is a wholly fictitious one. 
But he should have been prepared to avoid the raising of such false issues: 
for after all, has not native America contributed to western civilization not 
only maize, not only potatoes, but also quinine, ipecac, rubber, tapioca, 
rotenone, curare, tobacco, and numerous other domesticated plants? 
Digitalis and cocaine (both products of folk medicine) are among the 
most indispensable drugs of the modern pharmacopeia, and in the few 
months since its standardization, curare has already become the standard 
adjuvant in metrazol therapy of psychotics. As for quinine and rubber, tens 
of thousands of men are now fighting to preserve or obtain access to these 
indispensables. 

After all, primitive people are not ignorant children, and the things they 
know are not automatically false. A great many field workers, as opposed 
to the Durkheims and the Levy-Bruhls, have often been impressed with 
the intelligence, indeed the intellect, of individuals who were their best 
informants. I am sure I am not alone when I say that on several occasions 
in field work I have come to have a real respect for the amount and quality 
of information which prize informants possessed. Nor is something like 
a personal friendship with informants so rare a phenomenon either. 

There are several proposals which these points suggest. First: that as 
ethnographers we have an increasing respect for this possible area of cul- 
tural meaning and particularly with the higher cultures, from the point 
of view of finding and bringing back data which are there. This will be 
recognized as the usual plea to field workers to ask more questions than 
they already have. Second: that we make available these data—which as 


4It is a rash man who would pronounce any knowledge whatsoever as useless. A spec- 
tacular example, not in our field, is that of the palaeontological conchologist whose special- 
ized and recondite knowledge of Carboniferous fossil shells became of extreme value in 
prospecting for oil, which, as everyone knows, drives airplanes, tanks, and battleships. 
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ethnological data are still “pure” scientific information with no ascertain. 
able use—to the proper scientists—geographers, linguists, archaeologists, 
zoologists, botanists, pharmacologists, and others—with a view to winnow- 
ing out the useful and the true in folk sciences. 

As an example of this second recommendation, I should like to report 
briefly my own experience with the Aymara. The Aymara, particularly the 
famous Collawayus doctors to the east of Lake Titicaca around Charazani, 
have a well-developed native system of medicine, with many specialists 
such as diagnosticians, herbalists, surgeons and even a kind of native 
chiropractor. Their materia medica, which is mainly botanical, is exten- 
sive. A list I collected contains over four hundred items of plant, animal, 
and mineral medicines. When it is noted that the Titicaca plateau is in 
many ways an unhealthy environment, with high infant mortality, a high 
morbidity rate, and a short life expectancy, and that folk medicine is so 
highly developed among the plateau dwellers, this is perhaps a relevant 
illustration of Murdock’s point in a recent paper on the cross-cultural 
survey about the adaptibility function of culture. Furthermore, when one 
considers that the Aymara in aboriginal times used mercury to cure 
syphilis, seaweed for goitre, and quinine for malaria as well as cocaine as 
an anodyne, such a materia medica is entitled to respect. 

Consequently, when the botanical specimens were studied at Harvard, 
it was discovered that a few of them for chemical reasons might plausibly 
do the pharmacological job which the natives gave them out as doing. 
Possibly South America, a rich storehouse of raw materials, inevitably 
impresses itself thus upon the field worker in any case, but the facts are 
inescapable from a study of the Aymara, among whom the development 
of curing techniques is the major pattern of their culture on the non- 
material side. Now I am quite prepared to believe go or 95 per cent of 
these medicines are sheer useless empiricals. But remember the struggle of 
quinine to establish itself as an indispensable in the European pharma- 
copoeia. Some of the pioneering has already been done, by Spruce and 
others. Richard Gill’s “functional exploring” for standardized curare is a 
brilliant modern example, worthy to be set side by side with the Russian 
work on Aymara potatoes. Dr. Karl Folkers’ recent award in “pure chemis- 
try” on the alkaloids of South American erythrina species is another ex- 
ample; and this pure research has already found practical use in metrazol 
therapy. In our quite proper concern to remain impersonal in a science 
where, I repeat, this is often difficult to do, we should nevertheless not 
shun certain aspects of our subject matter just because the knowledge we 
gain might happen to be useful. There is no doubt that the potential in- 
terest and value of the data of these folk sciences may on occasion go far 
beyond the few examples given from Aymara and other South American 
ethnobotany. Here is at least one direction in which anthropologists can 
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be useful citizens and still remain practicing anthropologists, with no 
sacrifice of a much-sought-after objectivity. Certainly there is no reason 
why field collectors cannot be at least as efficient agents of accultura- 
tion as captive slaves or the women of tribally exogamous marriages. 
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THE PROBLEM OF MELODIC VARIATION IN FOLK SONG! 


By Sirvart Porapian 


So far studies of melodic variation in folk song have been few. Con. 
tributions of a positive nature have, on the whole, come rather indirectly, 
in several instances as a result of indexing melodies, or as a by-product of 
stylistic analysis. When the problem of variation itself is taken up directly 
a satisfactory methodology may develop. Something of this kind has been 
achieved in the Deutsche Volkslieder mit ihren Melodien published by the 
Deutsches Volksliedarchiv. 

Before a comparative study of melodic variation between different coun- 
tries can be made, the study of melodic variation within each territory is 
desirable and necessary. 

I shall discuss the present topic under three categories: first, a few ex- 
amples of melodic variation; second, features of melodic constancy observed 
in indexing melodies; third, the specific comparison of the melodies of 
British and German ballad traditions. 


I. MELODIC VARIATION 


For the discussion of melodic variation I am going to take up the fol- 
lowing features: 

1) The beginning of tunes. The variability of the initial interval is quite 
common. This variability may be attributed partly to uncertainty on the 
part of the singer and partly to anacrusis. It is due to uncertainty because 
the variability is most frequent in the first line of the initial stanza. Com- 
parison of versions of a tune sung by different singers, as well as different 
renditions by the same singer, seem to indicate this tendency. It is due to 
anacrusis because the presence or absence of anacrusis necessitates addi- 
tional tones and intervals. It is due to anacrusis because the quality and 
kind of the interval accompanying the anacrustic syllable varies. It is due 
to anacrusis because this variability occurs not only in the first line of the 
initial and succeeding stanzas, but also in the other lines often when they 
begin with anacrusis. The anacrustic syllable is associated with an upbeat. 
This interval may be a skip from v to 1, or it may begin by repeating the 
tonic, or proceed from tonic to the third, either stepwise or by skip. It 
should be borne in mind that beginning intervals appear to be also for- 
mulas, recurring in many types of songs, like the introductory lines of a 
narrative poem or the stock phrases in poetry. 


1The present paper was read at the 1941 annual meeting of the American Folklore 
Society at Andover, Mass. 
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2) Intervals. The size of skip, that is, non-stepwise, intervals in a 
melodic line is quite variable. For instance: in “Lady Isabel and the Elf 
Knight” the zigzag pattern of the first phrase seems to vary between 
alternating tonic and third, or tonic and fifth. In spite of the variation of 
the size of this interval the direction and the pattern of the motive are 
preserved. Some of the variations in skip intervals are associated with 
modality in which the tune may be sung. Certain melodic intervals and 
progressions are characteristic of certain modes, or, these progressions and 
intervals give the mode its characteristic quality. For instance v-1 or vi-I 
seem to appear in connection with specific modes. There seems to be also 
a tendency, regional and individual, to fill in the spaces between skip 
intervals. 

3) Melodic variation arising from text. A significant phase of text-tune 
relationship is the study of adaptation of tunes for different types of song 
texts, and melodic variation arising therefrom. Studies as yet have not been 
made of features of a melody which undergo alteration when a ballad 
melody is adapted into a lullaby or to a play party song, or when a tune is 
taken over to be danced to. 

4) The definition of limits of melodic variation. Do two tunes with 
different musical features, yet to some extent similar, constitute variants, or 
might they be independent creations? An example of this type may be 
found in two of the popular tunes used with the Barbara Allan text. Both 
tune groups have the ascending sixth as basis of the first phrase, the de- 
scending sweep of the third phrase and the general structural relationship 
of phrases to one another, all of which added together suggests genetic 
relationship. It is a curious fact that these two tunes have two sets of 
phrase finals (phrase final is the last tone of each melodic phrase which 
usually coincides with and accompanies the last syllable of a text line). 
These two tunes also show two distinct cadential figures, which have been 
generally retained in melodic variants: 


“Barbara Allan” Contour Cadences_ Phrase Finals 


Tune 1 { oN { 1tvit 1511 (four phrase tunes) 
vf ; 
( af 
Tune 2 iN (\T™ 54211 45viir “ = . 
(5) 
MO) 


‘ 


Examples of tune 1 may be found in JAFL 42:270 and in Sharp’s Appala- 
chian collection, Vol. I, p. 187. Representatives of tune 2 may be found in 


JAFL 48:310 and in Sharp’s Appalachian collection, Vol. I, pp. 190-191. 
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5) Melodic variation due to style and technic. Decorative tones intro- 
duce changes into the melody. Johannes Wolf states that in European 
music shorter value tones (semi-breve, for instance) were introduced into 
notation at first as subsidiaries; only later on they received independence 
and carried a separate syllable. I have observed this type of variation in 
some of the songs recorded by Mr. Herbert Halpert in New Jersey. Not 
only do such decorative tones bring new notes into the melody, but in- 
stances occur when idioms and intervals felt as foreign, or difficult, or out- 
dated, make their exit similarly, as grace notes. Singing technique also 
seems to bring in melodic intervals. Rapid change of vocal register, from 
gutteral to head tone or the like, gives a decorative fourth. 

6) The role of language in affecting melodic variation. As yet no con- 
crete information is available with reference to melodic variation arising 
from linguistic differences and from diction. It would seem very probable 
that rhythmic-metric qualities would be effected. To what extent melodic 
element is varied has not been studied so far. 


II. MELODIC CONSTANCY 


Methods of indexing melodies have already contributed some concrete 
data to the study of melodic variation. Obviously the selection of method, 
in the study of melodic variation, bears some relation to the results ob- 
tained. In other words, the results may be dependent to some extent upon 
the method used. Stylistic analysis, indexing, or superimposing variants, 
each may give a somewhat different point of view. Methods of indexing 
melodies may bring to light certain variations or similarities; whereas if a 
number of known variants are superimposed for comparison, the variable 
and invariable features of a melody may present a different aspect. 

It also would seem advisable that the same method of indexing melodies 
be applied to each national group, in order to discover if a given method 
may be universally applicable. The result would show whether the same 
musical features remain invariable in melodies of various peoples. Such 
a comparative study of melodic variation would give us data regarding 
universal and particular types of melodic variation. For instance, indexing 
melodies by phrase finals, found adequate in bringing together melodic 
variants when applied to Finnish and Hungarian folk melodies, may not 
prove satisfactory when applied to British or Spanish material. 

1) Phrase Finals. The classification of folk melodies according to phrase 
finals has been successfully applied, according to Ilmari Krohn, to approxi- 
mately one thousand Finnish tunes (see Sammelbinde der Internationalen 
Musikgesellschaft, 1V, 1902-03). Béla Barték also has applied the phrase 
final classification to Hungarian melodies. In both instances a number of 
tune variants and related tunes were brought together when filed accord- 
ing to a certain order of phrase finals. This seems to indicate that the 
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points of rest, which the phrase finals are, remain comparatively constant 
in variants in so far as these two national groups are concerned. Professor 
George Herzog applied the method to a small number of folk tunes from 
Mississippi with positive results. In the case of Spanish—on the basis of one 
collection—this method proved less successful. When I applied it to a 
group of British ballads the method had a certain usefulness. However, 
other criteria such as the position of the accented notes and the melodic 
outline seemed more fruitful. 

2) Accented Tones. In an attempt to find a common denominator in 
British ballad tune variants the relative constancy of the accented tones 
impressed me, when I copied eight melodic variants of “Lady Isabel and 
the Elf Knight” on one page one underneath the other; tones occurring 
on accented beats stood out as comparatively more constant than some of 
the other musical features. The usefulness of studying accented tones was 
demonstrated by Oswald Koller also, who applied it to three hundred of 
Bohme’s Altdeutschen Liederbuch (see Sammelbinde der Internationalen 
Musikgesellschaft, 1V, 1902-03). He discovered that in indexing melodies 
according to the tones occurring on strong beats of the melody, variants 
were brought together. 

3) Contour. In the case of British ballads a broader musical feature 
seems to bring a greater number of variants together—namely, the melodic 
contour. Not only do variants of a particular tune tend to retain this 
quality but the general outline and relationship of parts seems to bring 
together even different songs belonging to the same type or tune family. 

Contour could be studied by following the direction of the movement 
of each tone in the melody. But the term may be better applied in a broader 
sense, namely, as the summary of each phrase, and the mutual relation of 
the shape and place in tonal space of each one of the phrases. It is this 
latter and broader connotation which the present discussion employs. 

Melodic contours as characteristic features of a musical style, or of a 
person, have been observed by a few others. Where the melodic contour 
ultimately originates or takes shape, or what influences their variable or 
fixed features we do not know. A variety of factors may have been, or 
may be at work here, such as: speech melody or other linguistic forces, 
physiological tendencies, functional factors such as the dance or ceremonial, 
or even artistic ideals. To what extent physiological tension and relaxation 
correspond to emotional suspense and release, or to what extent response 
of gaiety accompanies a rising melodic line, and a tragic one a descend- 
ing line, experimental psychology has as yet given us no conclusive answer. 
In this connection one musical feature seems common to most folk songs, 
and that is, ending on a comparatively low point in the melody. An ascend- 
ing approach to final cadence is quite a rare occurrence. 

The meaning of contour may be illustrated by a few examples: 
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a) Professor Herzog points out, in connection with the Rain songs of 
Pima Indians, that this functional group presents musical features different 
from songs of other types. One of these features is a standardized intro. 
ductory formula which begins on the initial and highest note of the song, 
gliding down to the fourth below. 

b) He has also noted the significance of the contour in the songs of the 
Yuman tribes which are characterized by a melodic rise in the middle 
portion of the tunes. Together with this rise there is a tremolo or roll with 
the rattle, held in the raised hand. In those Yuman tribes who carry dance 
objects in their hands, these objects are raised high in the ceremonial at the 
time of the melodic rise. It should be mentioned that such a rise is an 
unusual occurrence in primitive music. 

c) According to Curt Sachs there is a correspondence between the move. 
ments of a dance on the one hand and melodic movement and compass 
on the other. 

d) In the Navajo musical style descending contour, a purely musical 
tendency, can overcome the melodic force of the word pitch in the text at 
certain points of the melody, such as phrase endings. 

e) The examples of medieval minstrel ballad tunes (thirteenth to six- 
teenth centuries) of Germany present a specific melodic shape. 

f) In the Gregorian melodies a short ascent followed by a gradual long 
descending line has been observed by Jeppesen. Even in composed music 
instances of stylistic distinctions seem inherent in melodic conception. The 
characteristic of the melodies of Bach is said, by some scholars, to be a 
gradual rising to a climax and a quick movement downwards. 

g) A study of the simpler types of Armenian folk music shows that the 
predominant melodic movement is a continual curvilinear or zigzag shape. 
These folk songs are a series of arabesques, fundamentally circular in form, 
not sharp, angular, or decisive; their lines curve and curve again, one 
within the other, like a spiral, and their patterns recur in gradation within 
themselves, like those in the borders of Persian prints. It should be men- 
tioned that the general contour of these melodies, with their uninterrupted 
curved lines, parallels to a surprising degree the designs of Armenian 
decorative arts on objects such as illuminated manuscripts, miniatures and 
rugs. This may augment the evidence already presented by proponents of 
the point of view that all forms of art expression arise from the same 
intangible spirit and ideals of a given peoples or culture. 

h) One more point with regard to contour seems pertinent here. A com- 
parison of the two volumes of Sharp’s Appalachian collection suggests 
some points with regard to functional approach to the problem of contour. 
A large number of the ballad tunes belong to the two Barbara Allan tune 
contour types, whereas functional groups such as nursery songs, jigs, play 
party songs, hymns, have contours of other types. 
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III, SPECIFIC PROBLEMS 


Among the many specific problems of melodic variation as yet not fully 
studied, or not studied at all, is that connecting the British and the Ger- 
man® ballad tradition. A number of close text relationships have already 
been established. Professor Archer Taylor in this country has made a 
special study of this problem. The wide distribution of medieval ballad 
themes and texts throughout Europe has been usually attributed to genesis 
from a common stock. Linguistic ties and similarities may have served, in 
the case of the English and Germans, as more fundamental agents than 
geographic proximity or even temperamental affinity. The forms of poetry, 
metric schemes, rhythmic patterns, prosody and syntax, perhaps helped to 
transmit and to perpetuate the musical features. It is a curious fact that 
several ballads, the themes of which are alike, have the same type of 
melodies, and the variants of these tunes in both countries, produce similar 
type of rhythmic-metric variation (see Nos. 6 and 56 in Deutsche Bal- 
laden). The presence of melodic variants and similar types, added to the 
evidence already presented in theme and text relationships, make the 
direct transmission of the ballads beyond question. However, the claims 
made so far by German scholars, that the trend was generally from Ger- 
many toward England may have to be modified in view of the important 
English musical influence on the Continent during the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, and also in view of evidence which accumulates now in 
the comparison of the old American, British and German ballad tunes. 

This direct transmission of tune and text is most close in that ballad 
family which form part of the tragic group comprising “Lord Lovel,” 
“Fair Margaret and Sweet William,” “Lord Thomas and Fair Annet,” 
and “Barbara Allan.” The German ballads are called “Ritter und Magd,” 
“Wiedersehen an der Bahre,” and “Jungfer Dortchen.” The great majority 
of the tunes sung to these tragic ballad texts present the two types of 
contours discussed in connection with the two Barbara Allan tunes. These 
two shapes, which are obviously related, seem to be the most popular 
melodic variants found with these texts in the British ballad tradition in 
the United States. Type 1 is the most common and popular one in Ger- 
many. Many of the tunes in Sharp’s Appalachian collection are similar 
to these two forms, especially in the descending third phrase. Forty- 
seven out of a total of two hundred and fifty airs in Greig’s Last Leaves 
of Traditional Ballads are related to these contour types. Examples of 
these tune types, although few—only ten in number—are found in Child’s 
English and Scottish Popular Ballads. Child gives fifty-five tunes in all. 
It is likely that the smaller proportion in the Child group is due to the 





2 All citations to German ballad titles and numbers refer to Deutsche Volkslieder mit ihren 
Melodien, Deutsches Volksliedarchiv, John Meier, ed., 1935-1939. 
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fact that the melodies in the Child publication do not form a representative 
or entirely reliable collection. These same contour types are also of frequent 
occurrence in the volume of British Ballads from Maine. 

Among other tunes common to both the German and British ballad 
texts are: “Die Nahterin” (No. 8-2B), “Heimkehr des Ehemanns” (No, 
11-3C), “Der Scheintod” (No. 58). Another tune common to both ballad 
traditions is that of “Der verkleidete Markgrafensohn” (No. 6-1). It is 
noteworthy that the rhythmic-metric figuration and its variations through- 
out the different melodic versions show exactly the same type of pattern 
and even similar types of variation in both the German and British variants: 


LIL | SITS | dr dst] dd lh 
Je ee eee ee 


IV. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


To sum up my observations: first, the investigation began as a study of 
melodic variation, but has led to a study of melodic constancy, an out- 
standing example of which is found in the British-German ballad tunes. 

There may be a number of reasons why contour seems to show such 
a tendency toward stability within different variants. General outline may 
be at times all that memory does retain. It may be that a particular out- 
line with a strong character becomes popular and predominant, and 
formalized, establishing the model for a type, hence less likely to disappear. 
Not only will variants maintain the stamp of such a shape but in addition 
entire groups of songs of the same general type and social use may adopt 
and retain it. This actually happens when the singing tradition has been 
one of improvization upon a set type, as in the Finnish Rune melodies. 

Second: the predominance of the Barbara Allan tune types, both in 
German and in British tragic ballads needs some explanation. It seems to 
be used for a number of texts with tragic content—“House Carpenter,” 
“Lord Lovel,” “The Wife of Usher’s Well,” “Lady Isabel and the Elf 
Knight.” 

Third: from various types of study I have made in folk music I have 
become aware and convinced of the comparative constancy of contour in 
melodic variants and of specific shapes of melodic outline as characteristic 
of certain national groups or of song types. 

Fourth: in making these statements I am fully aware of the limited 
possibilities in contour shapes. The variety and combination of shapes are 
after all limited. Nevertheless, the contour idea is sufficiently broad and 
includes beginnings, phrase finals and structure, permitting, at the same 
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time, considerable degree of variation in these features. Finer degrees of 
differentiation can be obtained by the application of secondary criteria. 

In view of these findings I should like to suggest that melodic contour 
be given special consideration in any method of classification or of index- 


ing of melodies. 


Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 





EASTER ROCK: A LOUISIANA NEGRO CEREMONY * 


By Lea anp Marianna SEALE 


An Easter rock is one of those pagan rites clothed in Christian symbolism 
which are not altogether uncommon among the Negroes of the South, 
Its practice, as the writers know it, seems never to have been very wide- 
spread, being restricted today to that part of Louisiana lying in the lower 
Mississippi delta. However, it is quite probable that there are to be found 
variations of it elsewhere, as the Easter rock is terminated by a “sunrise 
service;” and the sunrise service is especially common among the Negro 
Baptists of the South. 

Though the Easter rock itself does not begin until midnight, the “gen- 
eral congregation” begin to assemble between nine and ten o'clock Easter 
Saturday night. At ten, or thereabout, a preliminary service, known as 
“cul’n” (a corruption from covenant), begins. Cul’n consists of a series of 
testimonials of faith in and random requests of the Lord, and it lasts about 
an hour. After each set of two or three testimonials and prayers, the head 
deacon, who presides until the minister arrives for the sunrise service, 
declares a brief intermission during which “finances” are “tuk up” (ina 
collection plate). Most of the contributors apparently provide themselves 
against being embarrassed at the various further considerations of finances 
by changing what contributions they expect to make into nickels and 
pennies. 

Cul’n exhausted, the congregation is favored with a program of special 
events, largely impromptu, by groups of singers representing churches 
other than the host-church. This program, also interrupted periodically by 
finances, is stopped shortly before midnight to allow opportunity for 
arranging the properties required for an Easter rock. 

The central aisle of the church is cleared of the movable benches, and 
a plain long table is set lengthwise down the center of the church, before 
the pulpit. This table is covered with a spotlessly clean, white cloth. The 
section of the church to the left or the right of the pulpit is curtained off 
and used as a repository for the various properties to be employed as the 


rock progresses. All the kerosene lamps, except one at the rear of the 
church, are extinguished. 
Precisely at midnight, by the deacon’s watch, the deacon orders the con- 


* The description of the Easter rock which follows is based upon the writers’ observance 
of its practice upon three occasions: twice at the St. John the Baptist Church, at Dunbarton 
Plantation, near Clayton, Concordia Parish, La.; and once at the Baptist Church on Lemarque 
Plantation, which adjoins Dunbarton Plantation. 
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gregation to “come quiet.” Shortly thereafter, the voices of many women 
and a single man rise in the song, “When the Sancts Go Marchin’ In,” and 
a procession moves into the church through a door at the rear. 

At the head of the procession is a Negro man carrying what is called 
“the banner.” The banner is a barrel hoop attached to one end of a six-foot 
sick. The hoop has, stretched across its area in drumhead fashion, a 
covering of white crepe paper, and to its circumference is attached tasseled 
crepe of various bright colors. The name of the church is worked into the 
white drumhead in red or blue. 

Two long white strings are attached to the circumference of the banner, 
one at each end of the horizontal diameter. The loose ends of these are 
held by the second member of the procession, a woman who is known as 
the banner-puller. 

The banner, according to Tobias and Elizabeth Scott,’ is in Christian 
symbolism Christ the Son; but, by construction and by usage, it represents 
the sun. The man who “totes” the banner and the woman who fills the 
office of banner-puller apparently have no particular symbolical sig- 
nificance; however, the banner-carrier is usually the song leader and the 
practice of “banner-pulling” is considered rather an art. The function of 
the banner-puller is to cause the banner to “rock” in a peculiar rhythmical 
manner which matches the double-shuffle dance step with which all the 
members of the procession move forward. 

The banner-puller is followed by twelve other women, all dressed in 
white and each carrying a lighted kerosene lamp. These twelve are the 
“sancts.” By their number they represent the twelve disciples of Christ; 
but, by their carrying lamps, they represent the wise virgins of the Biblical 
parable. 

Shuffling along to the right of the table and toward the pulpit, always in 
time with the singing (in which the congregation has now joined), the 
procession seriously gets down to its principal business—namely, marching 
around the table again and again. This marching, with occasional inter- 
missions, continues until the preacher is ready to begin the sunrise service, 
just before dawn. 

After the first complete circuit, the sancts deposit their lamps along the 
center length of the table, without losing step or position in the procession. 
At this point in the ritual the song changes, and “rocking” begins in 
earnest. The sancts, no longer hampered by the lamps, begin to shuffle 


1“Uncle Tobe” and “Aunt Lizzie” Scott, of Haphazard Plantation, Ferriday, La., are 
two of the oldest Negroes living in Concordia Parish. They do not “recall” their ages; but 
both were children during “Reb times,” and both have been familiar with the Easter rock 
ceremony since childhood. This interpretation of the symbolism involved in the Easter rock, 
as well as all subsequent interpretations, is theirs. 
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and sway in the manner commonly associated with some phases of the 
voodoo rites.” 

This second stage of the ceremony is known as “dressin’ de table,” and 
the song with which it is accompanied is, rather appropriately, 


Meet me at de station when dat train come along, 

(Three times.) 
"Cause Ah may be blin’, and Ah ca’ not see. 
Meet me at de station when dat train come along, 

(Three times.) 
*Cause Ah may be lame, and Ah ca’ not walk. 
(And so on, through all possible impairments and infirmities.) 


As the sancts approach the curtained-off section of the left or the right of 
the pulpit in their progress around the table, a hand reaches out from 
behind the curtains and gives to each sanct a large cake, usually angel food 
or some variation thereof. When all twelve have received cakes and made 
the circuit of the table with them, the cakes are set down, six upon each 
side of the table. On the next trip around, each sanct receives from the 
hand a bottle covered with brightly colored crepe paper; then a glass of 
“angeliquor” (angelica wine); then a little paper basket containing two 
or three easter eggs. The cake is a free interpretation of eucharistic bread; 
the wine is, of course, “the blood of the Savior”; and the bottle contains 
more of “the blood.” The basket of eggs has no especial significance, but 
it is included to please the children who share the feast. (This again is the 
interpretation of Tobias and Elizabeth Scott.) 

When the table is properly dressed, there is a brief pause for changing 
banner-carriers—but not banner-pullers, for the original puller retains her 
office until dawn. 

As marching resumes, the song changes to:— 


Choose my seat, set down 
At de table of de Lawd. 


(This is the basic stanza, but the song leader alters it according to the 
various levels of his own spiritual elevation.) Now each sanct, continuing 
to shuffle the while, looks over the congregation with the object of picking 
a partner “to set down” with her “at de table of de Lawd.” After five or 
six trips around the table, each sanct has chosen her companion, who 
shuffles along beside her until she stops at her appointed place at the 
table. Then the song varies slightly, in words, to:— 


Pull up yo’ seat, set down 
At de table of de Lawd. 


2 See Lyle Saxon, Fabulous New Orleans (New York, 1928), pp. 309-322. 
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After two or three repetitions of the stanza in the variation, singing and 
marching give way to eating and drinking. Though the general congrega- 
tion are mere spectators, they participate in the supper as actively as they 
can by means of “hand-outs.” 

At this stage of an Easter rock it begins to be evident that both the par- 
ticipants and the spectators are having rather free access to the ecclesiastical 
(and temporal) supply of angeliquor. 

With supper ended, rocking is started anew, and with much heightened 
spirit. Songs which accompany the marching, or shuffling, have no more 
than a broad general application to the occasion, and their choice or repeti- 
tion appears to rest solely with the banner-carrier. Three of the more 
popular of the choices follow:— 


They Crucified My Lord 


Banner-carrier: Dey cru-ci-fied my Lawd. 
Sancts: Dey crowned His haid with thawns, 

On de top of de mountain. (Three times.) 
B-c. and sancts: Dey cru-ci-fied my Lawd. 


Banner-carrier: Dey cru-ci-fied my Lawd. 
Sancts: Dey nailed His feets and hands, 

On de top of de mountain. (Three times.) 
Bc. and sancts: Dey cru-ci-fied my Lawd. 


Banner-carrier: Dey cru-ci-fied my Lawd. 
Sancts: Dey staubed Him in de side 

On de top of de mountain. (Three times.) 
B-c. and sancts: Dey cru-ci-fied my Lawd. 


Banner-carrier: Dey cru-ci-fied my Lawd. 
Sancts: De blood come streamin’ down, 

From de top of de mountain. (Three times.) 
B-c. and sancts: When dey cru-ci-fied my Lawd. 


Little David 


Banner-carrier: Hial-lee-loo, hal-lee-loo! 


Sancts: Li’l David, play on yo’ harp. 


Chorus (sung by the banner-carrier and the sancts, and repeated after each 
subsequent stanza): 


Hal-lee-loo, hal-lee-loo! 

O, li’l David, play on yo’ harp. 
Sancts: David, Ah loves to hear you play, 

Play on yo’ hundred strings. 
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Banner-carrier: What you want me to play? 
Sancts: Play dat Ah been redeemed, 
David, play dat Ah been redeemed. 


Sancts: David, whar you gwine, li’l boy? 
David, whar you gwine, li’l boy? 


Banner-carrier: Out on de battlefield. 
Sancts: David, you’s too young, li’l boy; 
You’s too young to fight dat war. 


Sancts: David killed Goliar too dead to grunt; 
David killed Goliar too dead to grunt. 


Banner-carrier: How you know? 
Sancts: Yon’ come de li’l boy wid Goliar head; 
Yon’ come de li’l boy wid Goliar head. 


Won’t You Set Down? 


Banner-carrier: O, won't you set down? 
Sancts: Unh, unh, O, no, O Lawd, 
Ah cain’ set down, 
"Cause Ah jus’ got to He’b’m, 
Got to try on my crown. 


Banner-carrier: Now, who dat comin’ all dressed in white? 
Sancts: Mus’ be de chillun of de Israelite. 


Chorus (sung by the banner-carrier and the sancts) : 
O, won’t you set down? 
Unh, unh, O, no, O Lawd, 
Ah cain’ set down, 
Cause Ah jus’ got to He’b’m, 
Got to walk aroun’. 


Banner-carrier: Now, who dat comin’ all dressed in red? 
Sancts: Mus’ be de chillun dat de Moses led. 


Chorus 


After each song there is an intermission. During these pauses the sancts 
bolster themselves against spiritual let-downs with frequent cups of 
angeliquor, and the spectators do not hesitate to follow the sanctified 
example. 

About an hour before dawn there remains but little semblance of 
Christianity. Even the symbolism has been forgotten. The whole cere- 
mony has turned into something perhaps most resembling a Bacchanalian 
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orgy, those who are not interested in participating in some fashion having 
left long before. 

The single bastion of the Lord’s host is the preacher who is to conduct 
the sunrise service and who has survived such a flow of angeliquor that 
even his constancy of allegiance is questionable. 

The text of the sunrise sermon, which begins a few minutes before 
sunrise, is apparently always some variation of one of the Gospels con- 
cerning the Resurrection; for example, Luke 24: 7, “.... the Son of man 
must be delivered into the hands of sinful men, and be crucified, and the 
third day rise again.” 

The exegesis may follow any of several forms; but, as the sun begins to 
come over the horizon, there usually begins a sort of recitative analysis of 
the meaning of Easter, such as the following: 


Preacher : Where do de sun rise? Do it rise in de no’th? 

Congregation: Naw, Suh! 

Preacher: Do it rise in de south? 

Congregation: Naw, Suh! 

Preacher: Do it rise in de wes’? 

Congregation: Naw, Suh! 

Preacher: Den, do it rise in de eas’? 

Congregation: Yas, Suh! De sun rise in de eas’. 

Preacher: Why does y’all say de eas’? 

Congregation: "Cause dat where de sun rise. 

Preacher: Amen. Now why does us put ’eas’ in bread? 

Congregation: To make it rise. 

Preacher: Why does us call it ’eas’? 

Congregation: ’Cause it make de bread rise. 

Preacher: Now, why does we call dis Easter? 

Congregation: ‘Cause on Easter mo’nin’ de Lawd Jesus done riz up. 

Preacher: Amen. ’Cause de Lawd Jesus done riz up on Easter 
mo’nin’, Easter mean “to rise.” Therefo’, let us all rise 
up and go fo’th under de risin’ sun on Easter mo’nin’. 


All rise at the preacher’s command, and the procession of sancts re-forms 
at the table. With one voice the sancts and the congregation break into 
the “theme song” of the ceremonial: 


O, Easter mo’nin’! Shout for joy! 
O, Easter mo’nin’! Shout for joy! 
O, Easter mo’nin’! Shout for joy! 


Rock li’l chillun! Shout for joy! 
O, you ain’ rockin’! 
Shout for joy! 
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To this accompaniment the procession rocks once around the table and 
through the back door of the church into the dawn. The members of the 
congregation attach themselves in single or double file to the sanctified 
train and likewise shuffle out into the light of the rising sun. The singing 
and rocking continue until the church is empty. Then the Easter rock 
is ended. 

The name, as the first deacon of the St. John the Baptist Church® ex- 
plains it, is derived from the fact that “everything rocks.” The sancts rock; 
the church (always a frame building) rocks; the earth rocks; and the sun 
rocks as it comes over the horizon. That the sancts and the church rock is 
clearly true, but the distinguishable rocking of the earth and the sun must 
be attributed to a very fine imagination or to superfluity of angeliquor— 
or to both. 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, La. 


3 Will Stewart, R. F. D. No. 1, Ferriday, La. 
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LOUP GAROU AND LOA TALES FROM NORTHERN HAITI? 


By Georce Eaton Simpson 


Haitian loups garous are sorcerers who have the power to change them- 
selves into dogs, horses, trees, and other animals or objects. The same 
term, with the same meaning, is found in France and in French Canadian 
areas. While some folk tales are told in Haiti simply for amusement, those 
about loups garous and loas are usually taken very seriously. Haitian peas- 
ants are individualistic and are inclined to suspect their neighbors of hav- 
ing malicious intentions towards them, The ordinary peasant goes to the 
houngan, a priest in the vodun cult, to obtain magical assistance in in- 
juring his enemy, but the /oup garou does not need this professional serv- 
ice. After assuming some non-human form he is quite capable of com- 
mitting any evil deed. It is interesting that the persons who are accused 
(never openly) of being /oups garous are often the most prosperous indi- 
viduals in the region. Insofar as the loup garou tales stress the real or 
imagined grievances against enemies, they contribute to the solidarity ot 
the extended family group. 

The most important gods in the vodun cult, the hybrid religion of most 
Haitian peasants, are the Joas. Some of these gods are of African origin, 
others appear to have come into being in Haiti. They differ widely in 
physical appearance, mentality, temperament, and moral traits, and the 
peasants disagree from temple to temple on the exact relationships be- 
tween them and the Catholic saints. Each believer has one or more /oa- 
protecteurs, and he is expected to provide offerings from time to time for 
his benefactors. Practitioners of magic often seek the advice of the Joas in 
connection with their activities as healers, diviners, or conjurers. The great 
interest which the peasants have in the Joas has led to the formation of 
many tales, and the tales have served to reénforce the beliefs of the faith- 
ful. According to recent reports from reliable informants a large number 
of houngans have renounced their connections with the vodun cult. How- 
ever, I doubt if the whole belief-system of vodun will disappear quickly. 
Even though many officiants have given up their temples, one wonders 
if others will not take their places sooner or later, and in small ways if 
not openly and on a large scale. For while it is true that the vodur: beliefs 
sometimes induce fear, they also inspire confidence in the peasant as he 


1 The collection of these tales was made possible by a post-doctoral fellowship from the 
Social Science Research Council, New York City. For references to other published Haitian 
folk tales see G. E. Simpson and J. B. Cinéas, “Folk Tales of Haitian Heroes,” Journal of 
American Folklore, Vol. 54, Nos. 213-14, p. 176, fn. 1, 1941. 
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faces life’s uncertainties and dangers. Until major changes occur in educa- 
tion, medical service, and economic conditions the vodun beliefs will be 
useful to the peasants. Folk tales about the /oas will help to prolong the 
lives of these deities. 

The tales presented here are from northern Haiti, and some may not 
be known in other parts of the country. Data concerning the informants 
for this series follow, and the initials given at the end of the tales refer to 
these informants. 


J. B. Cinéas, lawyer, writer, student of Haitian peasant life. Mr. Cinéas 
assisted me in the collection of these tales. Until 1942 Mr. Cinéas was a 
resident of Cap Haitien. 

Terméus Joseph, a peasant farmer about thirty-five years of age at the 
time the tales were collected (1937). He was born in the Commune of 
Plaisance, and has lived there all his life. 


Ulysse Marius, a peasant laborer, aged 47. He was born in the Com- 
mune of Plaisance and was residing there in 1937. 

Bertrand Velbrun, a cook, aged 42. He was born in the Department of 
the Artibonite, but he has bee a resident of Cap Haitien for many years. 


1. A Loup Garou Had a Burning Skin 


One time there was a man who suspected that his wife had become a 
loup garou, and he began to watch her every action. He became very 
much afraid of her, and one night when she gave him some tea to put 
him to sleep he was careful to drink only a little of it. After a short time 
he pretended to fall asleep, but since he was really wideawake he could 
observe every move his wife made. He saw her take a bottle from its hid- 
ing place and bathe herself with its contents. At once her skin slipped off 
and the loup garou left the house by going through the roof. The man 
took the skin which his wife had left in the room and proceeded to spice 
it with salt, red peppers, and lemons. About three o’clock the next morn- 
ing the /oup garou returned through the roof and tried to get into her 
skin again. Her attempt was unsuccessful because of the spices, and later 
that morning her husband found her dead without her skin. (B.V.) 


2. A Loup Garou Tries to Pay the Annual Debt for Her Power 


A person who is a loup garou is compelled to give the bocor [a practi- 
tioner of magic] one human victim each year, and this is called “paying 
one’s debt.” If there is any delay in making this payment the loup garou 
loses his own life. One time a man whose legal wife was dead took the 
daughter of a Joup garou as his mistress. One day the old woman who 
was a loup garou came into her daughter’s house and said to her, “My 
dear child, { find myself in a precarious position. The time has come for 
me to pay my annual debt and if I cannot pay today I shall lose my life. 
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Since the man who keeps you as mistress is not your legal husband, why 
don’t you permit me to pay my debt with him? After you have prepared 
his bath for him I shall take the form of a big bumblebee and get into his 
nose.” The daughter agreed to this proposal. The man’s young son had 
overheard the conversation of the two women, and when they were alone 
upon his father’s return, he said: “Father, you must be very careful. 
Grandmother was here today and asked for you as a sacrifice. Your mis- 
tress agreed to this. She is going to prepare a bath for you in the bassin 
and a big bumblebee will try to kill you by getting into your nose.” 

In a few minutes the man’s mistress came and said to him: “My dear, 
I have prepared your bath for you in the bassin. You must take your bath 
before dinner.” 

“With pleasure,” replied the man. He went to his bedroom and came 
back with a cane. This astonished his mistress and she said: “What are 
you going to do with that cane? It is not necessary for you to have a cane 
with you when you go to take your bath.” 

The man said: “It is simply a fancy.” He went quickly to the bassin 
and listened attentively for the bumblebee. The bee soon appeared and he 
struck at it with his cane. The bee fell into the water and at the same 
moment the old woman died in her house. The mistress reproached the 
man for killing her mother. He replied, “No, it is not I who has killed 
your mother. She was a terrible Joup garou and now we must separate. 
Good-bye.” After saying this the man took his son and left the house of 
his mistress. (B.V.) 


3. A Loup Garou Disguises as a Lighted Mapou Tree 


A man met another man on the Grande Route. The second man said 
to the first, “Where are you going?” The first replied: “You know that I 
am on my way to the village.” The second advised, “You had better flee 
from here as fast as you can go, because the Joups garous are coming, and 
if you stay here five more minutes they will get you.” The first man ran as 
hard as he could to the nearest house, and a few minutes after his arrival 
there a great mapou tree with lights on every branch came walking down 


the road. (U.M.) 
4. A Loup Garou Disguises as a Beggar 


Sometimes one meets a poor man who begs along the road, but who is 
really the chief of the Joups garous. There is such a man, who seems to be 
poor and sick, living in Plaisance. One evening a woman merchant from 
Cape Haitian told him she wished to return home that night. He told her 
that it was very dangerous for anyone to travel at night because the night 
does not belong to the living. He said: “The day is for the living, but the 
night is full of mysteries. However, if you wish to travel to the Cape to- 
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. 
night, I can give you the proper authorization.” He then handed her a 
goblet and said: “If you should meet some loups garous who ask for your 
authorization show them this goblet, and they will leave you alone.” The 
woman took the poor man’s gift and thanked him. A few hours later she 
started to walk to the Cape, but about ten o’clock she met five men who 
acted very strangely and said to her: “It is not permissible for a woman 
to travel alone at night. Where is your authorization?” The traveler 
showed them the goblet given to her by the old man. The men bowed 
respectfully and let her pass. Later she met a group of ten men and one 
of them said: “Who gave you the right to travel alone at night? I must 
stop you.” Another said: “Before stopping this woman we had better ask 
her something about her authorization.” The woman produced the goblet 
again and the man who had intended to stop her said: “You are a great 
person. You have a powerful friend.” The woman continued for some 
time unmolested. As she approached a crossroads she encountered a large 
group of at least one hundred persons who were singing. One man stopped 
her and said: “I must take you to the great chief. You are too bold. You 
should not be traveling alone at night.” The woman was conducted to the 
chief who wore very expensive clothes and looked like a king. He said to 
her, “Who gave you the right to travel alone at night? The night is not 
yours. You have the day and that is enough. Where is your authoriza- 
tion?” The woman again showed the goblet and the chief smiled and 
said: “Your authorization is good. You may continue your journey.” 

The following week the woman merchant returned to Plaisance and 
saw the poor man begging in the market. He said to her: “My friend, | 
am very glad to see you. What have you brought me from the Cape?” 
The woman gave him some money, some syrup, some codfish, a loaf of 
bread and a ring. The poor man said to her: “I see that you are a good 
person, that you are grateful, and I am very glad. Did you recognize me 
the other night?” The woman replied that she had not recognized him. 
“During my journey I met several groups of persons who demanded my 
authorization. Each time I showed them your goblet and they imme- 
diately freed me.” The beggar answered, “I was the chief before whom 
you were brought.” (U.M.) 


5. Rescued From the Loups Garous by Loa Saint James 


A woman went to Bahon to attend the burial service for her brother. 
After the service she told her husband that she was going to her home 
in Grande Riviere. He protested, but she said that she had a good horse, 
and that she was not afraid to go alone. She started from Bahon about 
one o'clock in the morning, and after traveling a short distance she heard 
someone say, “Now I am going to maltreat you, as you have maltreated 
me.” Then she heard the voice of her brother who had been captured by 
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the loups garous. Evil spirits took her and her brother to their camp, 
where the chief of the loups garous first offered them kola and cooked 
maize, and then passed judgment upon them. “You may kill them now,” 
he said. A loup garou stepped forward and thrust a knife into her brother’s 
neck. He fell to the ground, and when the loup garou struck him and 
kicked him he became a bull. They intended to kill the woman too, but 
she was a faithful servant of Saint James,” and he saved her from the fate 


of her brother. (T-.J.) 
6. A Loup Garou Disguises as a Pig 


One night while a peasant was irrigating his field, a Joup garou in the 
form of a pig seized him, put him on his back, and carried him to the 
camp of the Joups garous. Another man was being judged by the chief 
loup garou when the pig and his victim arrived. When his turn came the 
thief told the pig that he had made a mistake in taking this man from his 
field while he was working, and ordered him to carry the farmer back to 
his home. The peasant was so frightened by this experience that he re- 
mained speechless the next day. His family took him to a houngan,> who 
told them what had happened, and said that he could cure the patient. He 
went into his dadji,4 and returned with some medicine for the man to 
drink, A few minutes after this treatment the man recovered his speech, 
and told his story to his family. (U.M.) 


7. A Loup Garou Disguises as a White Horse 


As one walks along the road from Pilate to Plaisance one can see, about 
two miles from Plaisance, a magnificent white horse with a beautiful sad- 
dle and bridle. Travelers often see it, but they never see a horseman rid- 
ing it. When one gets farther along the road he sees in front of him the 
horse he thought he had left behind him. Of course this horse is not 
a true horse, but a loup garou who can change his form because the 
skin which he uses in the daytime is not the same one that he uses at 
night. (U.M.) 


8. Punishment for Annoying a Loa 


A woman who was a servitor of the Joa Maitresse Mombu named her 
daughter Mombu Sapotille after her spirit. This displeased the Joa, and 
she told her servant that she would have to change the name of her daugh- 
ter. The mother did not obey this order, and continued to call the girl 


2 This is undoubtedly a reference to the Joa Saint James of the vodun cult rather than to 
Saint James of the Catholic church. 
3 A priest in the vodun cult; in this case one who serves also as a healer. 


4 Office or temple. 
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Mombu. One day when the girl was seven years old she went to get water 
at a spring, but did not come back. The mother and father found no trace 
of her except her basket, which was floating on the water. Since the father 
was a houngan he consulted his candle to see whether or not the girl 
could be brought back by giving a ceremony to the offended Joa. He soon 
discovered, however, that his daughter was being held prisoner “under the 
water”® by Maitresse Mombu, and that she would not return for seven 
years. A few years later the father died, but a strange event occurred seven 
years after the disappearance of the girl. One night while the mother was 
sitting in her house, she saw a “possessed”® person appear in her yard, 
She gave a glass of water to the young woman, who took it, and, after 
pouring from it three times, drank some of it. The mother invited the 
stranger to come into the house, but they could not converse because the 
guest was still possessed by her spirit, and when she tried to talk she 
could only make sounds like one with a split tongue. After a while the 
spirit left her, and she asked her hostess if she did not recognize her. The 
woman replied that she did not, and was informed by the girl that she was 
her daughter. Then the mother recognized her child. (U.M.) 


g. A Zange’ Disguises as a Snake 


Every Friday for seven weeks a peasant saw a big snake lying at the 
entrance to his courtyard. The peasant was afraid to enter his yard while 
the snake was there. Finally he took a cane and struck the snake on its 
kidneys, but he did not kill it and the snake ran away. The next night the 
man dreamed that two soldiers came to his house and arrested him. A few 
minutes later he found himself in a large pond and was drowned. Within 
a short time he was in Ville-au-Camp, the capital of the Zanges under the 
water. This country seemed very mysterious to him, and he noticed that 
everyone was busy. He soon found himself in the courthouse where a 
judge sat listening to some cases. A man who seemed to be sick was sit- 
ting in one corner of the court room. The judge announced a decision, 
called the next case, and the man who seemed to be sick got up and came 
before the judge. He spoke these words: “Your honor, I went for seven 
Fridays to visit this farmer,” and he pointed to the peasant who had 
struck the big snake. “Last Friday he became very angry and struck me 
on the kidneys without cause and thus brought on my disease. I demand 
justice.” 

The judge asked the peasant to reply to this charge and the man said, 
“Your Honor, every Friday when I tried to enter my yard I found a very 


5 That is, at Ville-au-Camp, the capitol of the loas. 
® Possessed by one of the gods of the Vodun cult. 
7 Same as /oa. 
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formidable snake at my gate, and I was too frightened to enter when it 
was there. Last Friday I was forced to defend myself, but I had no way 
of knowing that the big snake was a Zange. Your Honor, I did not in- 
tend to commit a crime and I am sure that you will give me my freedom.” 

The judge called the plaintiff and said to him: “Is it true that you 
changed yourself into a big snake to frighten him and to stop him when 
he wanted to come into his house?” “Yes, Your Honor, but I was simply 
joking.” 

The judge said to him: “You are a wretched man. This farmer was 
right in defending himself because you are a very ugly snake. You shall 
be thrown in prison.” Two guards stepped up and arrested the Zange 
and took him away to prison. 

Then the judge said to the peasant: “We are sorry that a very bad 
Zange caused you this great inconvenience. You are now free and I shall 
see to it that you are returned safely to your home.” The soldiers then 
escorted the peasant to his house. The peasant awoke, but he was still 


afraid. (B.V.) 


10. Abandoning a House to the Rainbow Loa 


To the peasant the rainbow is a large, multicolored snake, the symbol 
of Linglessou, the Zange that delights in sucking the blood of his victims. 

Sometimes in a dark room the rays of the sun, coming through a crack 
in a sagging door, strike water standing in a receptacle, and reproduce the 
colors of the rainbow. Such a sight is a great misfortune for the peasant, 
because it means that there is a spring in the room which is ready to rise 
at any moment. Since springs are the preferred abodes of Linglessou, it is 
necessary that one abandon the house as quickly as possible. If this is not 
done, Linglessou, after sucking the last drop of blood from the beasts 
(cattle, horses, goats, chickens), will attack the members of the family, 
commencing with the children, who will languish and die one by one. 
The master of the house has disturbed this terrible /oa, and since he is not 
as strong as the Joa, he must leave the place to Linglessou.* (J.B.C.) 


11. The Rainbow Loa’s Cap 


The rainbow is immensely rich because it possesses a fabulous cap. It 
lays this cap down any place while it drinks at the sea, at a stream, or at a 
river. A man would be fortunate if he could be clever enough to take this 
cap which is filled with diamonds and pieces of gold. But the rainbow is 
suspicious and has a marvellous agility, and it would be quick to strike 
and kill without pity one who dared to try to take his cap. The operations 
necessary to get the cap make its capture complicated and practically im- 








8 My informants add that fortunately this phenomenon occurs rather infrequently. 
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possible. One would have to utilize the moment when the rainbow had 
his head plunged in the water, seize the cap, run ina zig-zag line and try 
to reach the nearest church. If one could reach a church he would be safe 
because the rainbow is forbidden to enter the church, as are all spirits of 
the water. The rainbow would die immediately in front of the door of 
the church and the possessor of the cap would become rich, as would his 
descendants. However, up to the present time this miracle has never hap- 
pened because no living person can beat the speed of the rainbow in those 
places where one is forced to run in a straight line. Furthermore, no one 
has ever dared to take the cap, nor has anyone ever seen even the color 
of this mysterious cap. (J.B.C.) 


12. A Peasant’s Attempt to Seize the Rainbow Loa’s Cap 


A farmer was returning home from his field one afternoon after one of 
the rains peculiar to the month of May. The sun commenced to shine 
brilliantly, and in the sky a beautiful rainbow appeared. The rainbow 
was taking a drink from the water of a nearby pond. What good luck! 
The man hastened his steps, troubled by the most fantastic day dreams, 
The important thing was not to be too late, and to be fortunate enough 
to find the precious cap. Obsessed with his illusions the poor man went 
straight ahead, seeing nothing, hearing nothing, insensible to everything. 
Finally he arrived at the pond. The rainbow had his head plunged in the 
water, and the cap was there on the head of the helpless monster, The 
peasant crossed himself, commended his soul to God, and courageously 
threw himself into the water. A noise . . . a rapid whirlpool . . . some 
drops of blood quickly washed away. The victim had broken his neck 
on a rock; the rainbow, impassible, continued to drink and to keep his 
cap. (J.B.C.) 


13. Swimming in a Zange’s Pond 


An old woman lived near a very deep pond, and when possessed by her 
spirit she used to go swimming in the pond. She was the only one who 
could swim there without being drowned, and she always came back 
with a present in her mouth. One day she took a sword with her when 
she went to the pond, and with the sword she struck at the water. The 
water parted, and enabled her to cross without getting wet. However, as 
a result of her act another Zange came to her and told her that he did not 
like her to cut his pond with a sword. He also said that if she ever re- 
turned to the pond and used her sword on it he would have to kill her. 
The old woman paid no attention to this warning, and went to the pond 
the next day with her sword. Again she caused the water to part by strik- 
ing it with the weapon, but this time she disappeared never to come out 
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again. Her family searched for her for many days, but neither they nor 
any one else ever saw her again. (B.V.) 


14. Loa President Clermeil, Father of Light Colored C hildren 


According to the peasants President Clermeil was originally a very 
cruel French Colonial. His slaves intended to kill him, but he prayed to 
Lucifer to save him, and promised the Devil that he could have his soul 
if he would not allow his slaves to capture him. 

Clermeil is now thought to be a Zange in the vodun cult. The peasants 
believe that he is the father of all light colored children, and they feel 
greatly honored when their wives or mistresses bear such children. (B.V.) 


Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 





GUIDING ANIMALS 


By ALexanper H. Krappe 


In his admirable Deutsche Mythologie, Jacob Grimm devoted a page or 
two to the subject ‘Wegweisende Tiere’ or ‘Guiding Animals.” Since the 
publication of that work the material has been immensely enlarged, and 
a new survey will therefore be useful. 

Many of the classical traditions about guiding animals are of course 
well known. Thus Cadmus, on the advice of the Delphic oracle, was 
guided by a cow to the grove of Ares; where she lay down he founded 
the city of Thebes [1].? A cow was fabled also to have indicated the site 
on which Troy was to be built; for Ilos, so the story reads, had been told 
by an oracle of Apollo to found a city wherever he should see one of his 
cows fall [2].* According to a variant of the tale, Ilos, after winning a 
wrestling match, obtained from the king of Phrygia, in accordance with 
an oracle, a dappled or variegated cow with instructions that wherever it 
should lie down he should found a city. A cow went before him to the 
hill of the Phrygian Ate and there lay down. So Ilos founded a city and 
called it Ilion [3].* In Epirus the city of Buthrotos was said to have been 
built on a site indicated by a cow [4]. Helenus, so the story runs, after 
landing on the shores of Epirus, presented a thank offering to the gods. 
But the victim, an ox, after receiving the mortal blow, swam across the 
neighboring bay, to die on the opposite shore. There Helenus, taking 
the hint the gods had given him, built the ‘city of the wounded ox’ 
(Bovtewtds).> There can be little doubt about the story having been 
invented to explain the name of the town. The Macedonian community 
of Aigai, the ancient residence and burial place of the Macedonian kings, 
was fabled to have been founded by Archelaus, who followed a goat to 
the site of the future city [5].* Here again the origin of the tradition is 
obvious: it serves only one purpose, to explain the name of the town, 
derived from ai ‘goat’. What is more, this tradition is neither the oldest 
nor the only one to attempt thus to account for the name of Aigai. 
Herodotus (VIII. 137) derives it from the occupation of its founder, a 
goatherd. An Argive tradition appears to have attributed a like réle to 


1 Jacob Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, Berlin, 1875-78, II, 954. 

20. Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte, Minchen, 1906, I, 85, n. 4; 
A. B. Cook, Zeus I (Cambridge, 1914), p. 540 f. 

3 Lycophr. 29 ff.; Cook, Zeus I, 468 f. 

4 Apollod. III. 12. 3. 

5 Etym. M., p. 210, 22; Steph, Byz. s.v. Boutewtdc; Gruppe, op. cit., I, 350, n. 9. 

6 Hyg. fab. 219. 
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the ram (%d@vos), subsequently identified with Apollo [6].’ In Italy a 
ver sacrum of Sabines is led by a bull: where it lies down the tribe is to 
found its new settlements [7].° A sow appears as a guide of the exiled 
Trojans, leading them to the site of Lavinium, i.e., probably, the oldest 
settlement of Ostia [8].° The Umbro-Sabellian tribes, under the guidance 
of a steer (vitulus) advanced into the very toe of Italy, whence they sub- 
sequently crossed the Strait into Sicily. Accordingly they called their capital 
Bovianum, from bos ‘steer’ [g].*° Mention might also be made of the 
horse of Constantine which indicates the lines of the future city wall of 
Constantinople [10]."* According to an Egyptian tradition of unknown 
date, dogs guided Isis during her search for the body of Osiris, and this 
is the reason why at the festival of Isis the procession was led by dogs 
{11].’* Here the myth obviously explains a ritual peculiarity and the fact 
that the dog was a holy animal in Egypt. 

The guiding beast is not necessarily a domesticated animal. Thus a tradi- 
tion had it that at Boiai, Artemis, who enjoyed a local cult under the title 
of Soteira, had sent a hare to the founders, colonists in search of a new 
settlement, and that the animal had disappeared in a myrtle bush which 
was ever afterwards sacred to the goddess [12].’* If it is remembered that 
Artemis was a lunar divinity and that the hare is a typical lunar animal 
all over the world,’* the conclusion will be accepted that the hare was the 
goddess in person. Even more picturesque is the story of the foundation of 
Ephesus as related by Athenaeus (VIII. 62), drawing on Creophylus’ 
Annals of the Ephesians. The prospective colonists of Ephesus were told 
by an oracle to build a city where a fish should show them and to which 
a wild boar should guide them. Then it happened that some fishermen 
were having their breakfast near the shore, when a fish leaped up with a 
burning cinder sticking to it, setting a thicket on fire and thus dislodging 
a wild boar who promptly ran up a mountain before being killed by 
javelins. He fell on the site of the subsequent temple of Athena. In that 
neighborhood, then, the Ephesians, realising that the conditions of the 


7H. Usener, Kleine Schriften, Leipzig-Berlin, 1912-14, IV, 288. 

8 Strabo, V. 4. 12. 

®Dion. Hal. I. 55 f.; cf. Jéréme Carcopino, “Virgile et les origines d’Ostie” [Bibl. Ec. 
Frang. d’Ath, et de Rome, CXVI], Paris, 1919, passim. 

10 Th. Mommsen, Die unteritalischen Dialekte, Leipzig, 1850, p. 173. 

11 Aldhelm, De laudibus virginum [Opera, ed. J. A. Giles, Oxonii, 1844, p. 152-54; cf. 
Guil. Malm., Hist. IV. 2 (A.D. 1097); Hugo Gering, Islendzk Aeventyri, Halle, 1882-83, 
Il, 12. 

12 Diod. I. 87. 3. 

18 Paus, III. 22. 12; cf. also Sam Wide, Lakonische Kulte, Leipzig, 1893, p. 121 f. 

14 Robert Briffault, The Mothers, London, 1927, Il, 615 ff. 
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oracle had been fulfilled, founded their city [13].2° The founders of 
Lycorea are said to have followed a wolf [14]; but it is noteworthy that 
another story derives the name of the town from Lycorus, a son of Apollo 
and a nymph.” At all events, this is another example of an aetiological 
tale invented to explain the name of the town. The guiding wolf reap. 
pears in Asia Minor, where it leads Leto to the river Xanthus, in Lycia, 
whence it is that this country, formerly called Trimilis, received its new 
and classical name (from Avxos ‘wolf’) [15].’7 Here again the aetiological 
origin and purpose of the tale is obvious, as may also be seen from the fact 
that there existed other explanations of the name.”* In Italy, the Hirpini 
were led by a wolf to their settlements; but their name, too, is inseparable 
from the word Airpus ‘wolf’ [16]. Lastly, many unknown wild beasts 
were said to have gone before Hannibal, leading the way as he was cross- 
ing the Ebro on his march to Italy [17].’® The Vergil commentator Servius 
has preserved a tradition according to which a Cretan, Icadius by name, 
travelling by sea with his brother Iapys, was led by a dolphin to Mt. 
Parnassus. The Cretan called the place Krisa, i.e. Crete, and there erected 
a temple to Apollo, calling the site Delphi from the animal [18].”° 
Equally common are bird guides. In the shape of a raven, his sacred 
bird, Apollo led the people of Therae across the Mediterranean to Africa, 
where they were to found the city of Cyrene [19].** Apollo’s white raven 
acts as a guide to the emigrating Boeotians [20].?* According to Callis 
thenes and Aristobulus, two ravens or crows, flying in advance of the army, 
showed Alexander the Great the road to the oasis of Zeus Ammon [21].” 
The people of Orchomenus are led by a crow to the tomb of Hesiod, who 
as a poet was the protégé of Apollo [22].** In the case of the emigrating 
Piceni a woodpecker perched on their vexillum, a tradition which cannot 
be separated from the name of the tribe, evidently connected with picus 
‘woodpecker’ [23].°> Two doves are the guides of the pious Aeneas [24],” 
a circumstance hardly surprising if we remember that these birds were 


15 Gruppe, op. cit., II, 782; L. R. Farnell, The Cults of the Greek States, Oxford, 1896- 
1909, Il, 432. 

16 Paus. X. 6. 2; Sir William Ridgeway, The Early Age of Greece 1 (Cambridge, 1901), 
p. 166. 

17 Anton. Lib., c. 35. 

18 Serv. ad Verg. Ain. IV. 377. 

19 Zonaras, VIII. 22. 

20 Serv. ad Verg. n. Ill. 332. 

21 Callim. A. Il. 66; cf. Franz Studniczka, Kyrene, Leipzig, 1890, p. 102, n. 23. 

22 Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 133. 

23 Strabo, XVII. 1. 43; Arrian, Anab. Ill. 3. 5. 

24 Paus. IX. 38. 3. 

25 Strabo, V. 4. 2; Paul., p. 122, s.v. Picena. 

26 En. VI. 190 ff. 
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sacred to his divine mother. When the Chalcidians set out to found 
Cumae, in Italy, their fleet was guided by the flight of a dove, which flew 
before it [25].?* This tradition was subsequently adopted by the Neapol- 
itans and in this new form is mentioned by Statius, himself a Neapolitan 
(26].°* At Megara, Pausanias (I. 40. 1) was told how Megarus, a son of 
Zeus and a nymph, had escaped from the Deucalian flood by taking refuge 
on the top of the Gerania mountains, whither he had been led by the 
cries of flying cranes (yegavoi) [27]. Obviously, this is just another 
aetiological tale, invented to explain the name of the mountain range in 
question. In Messenia, the inhabitants of Colonides had a tradition to the 
effect that they had been led thither from Attica by Coloenus, who fol- 
lowed a crested lark as his guide [28].” 

A snake appears as a guide to the founders of Epidaurus Limera [29]*° 
and to Antinoe, the founder of Mantinea, whence the river flowing past 
the city was called Ophis ‘serpent’ [30]°* The last-named tradition is 
again clearly aetiological: it merely explains the name of the river. The 
former legend cannot be separated from the serpent of Asklepios, the chief 
divinity of the Argivian Epidaurus, whence the inhabitants of Epidaurus 
Limera derived their origin. The serpent of Asklepios reappears in a tradi- 
tion of Lebena, where incubation was practised and where the serpent was 
said to have shown the way to a spring [31].*° Two snakes are mentioned 
in the story of Alexander’s expedition to the sanctuary of Zeus Ammon, if 
the account of Ptolemy Lagus is to be believed. They are said to have 
preceded the army uttering speech, and the king bade his leaders follow 
them and trust the divine guidance. In fact, these serpents proved depend- 
able guides to the shrine of the god and back again [32].** It is clear that, 
in view of Alexander’s claim to be a son of Zeus Ammon, these snakes 
cannot well be separated from the serpent-shaped god who visited 
Olympias.** 

We have seen from story [18] that even aquatic animals may assume 
the rdle of guides. In this Delphian tradition it may occur to the reader 
that we are dealing with another aetiological story. Some caution is how- 
ever required: Apollo Delphinius® is an ancient Cretan god worshipped 


27 Vel. Pat., Hist. Rom. 1. 4. 1. 

28 Stat. Silv. III. 5. 79 f. 

29 Paus. IV. 34. 8. In German superstition the lark is credited with showing the right way 
to people lost in the woods; cf. A. Wuttke, Der deutsche Volksaberglaube der Gegenwart, 
Berlin, 1900, p. 407. 

80 Paus. III. 23. 6-7. 

31 Paus. VIII. 8. 4. 

82 Cf. Baunack, Philologus, XLIX (1890), p. 378; R. Meister, bid., L (1891), pp. 370 ff. 

88 Arrian, Anab. III. 3. 5. 

340. Weinreich, Der Trug des Nektanebos, Leipzig-Berlin, 1911, p. 10. 

85 Wolf Aly, Der kretische Apollokult, Tubingen, 1908, passim. 
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on the island long before the establishment of the Delphic shrine, devoted, 
originally, to a chthonian divinity. Very probably the name of the sanctuary 
attracted the god owing to a rapprochement of the place name with the 
Cretan god.** 

Pausanias (IX. 40. 2) relates how a swarm of bees guided the messengers 
of the Boeotians to the site of the oracle of Trophonius at Lebadea [33]." 

Let us now pause to survey the material thus far accumulated. In it we 
may distinguish, first, a very large group of stories which are clearly 
aetiological in character and invented to explain a place name [4, 5, 9, 14, 
15, 27, 30]. Stories [1]-[3] are no doubt somehow connected, inasmuch as 
they agree on the guiding animal being a cow. O. Gruppe was probably 
right in attributing this resemblance to a transfer of the Theban founda. 
tion legend by Boetian colonists. While the Theban story is admittedly 
the oldest of the three, it cannot be said to belong to the oldest fund of 
Boeotian legend; the true founders of Thebes were the twins Amphion 
and Zethus; Cadmus was a new-comer. It is therefore quite possible that 
the tale has something to do with the name of the country, Boeotia, derived, 
as is well known, from fds ‘cow’** Story [11], while not explaining a 
place name, is none the less aetiological. The Italian traditions embodied 
in [16] and [23] cannot be classed with this group, for reasons which will 
be discussed later on. 

A second large group of tales appears to regard the guiding animal asa 
divinity, the incarnation of a god or goddess in animal form. This fact in 
most cases permits the further inference that the divinity in question was 
originally none other than the animal. Such is clearly the case in [6, 12, 
19, 22, 24, 29, 31, 32]. 

* * 
* 


In the Orient these traditions appear to be more rare; still, they are not 
altogether lacking. Thus the Shah Nameh tells how Rustem, close to 
dying from thirst in a desert, is guided to a spring by a ram [34]. 

This motive is of considerable antiquity. Thus the Vergil commentator 
Servius relates how Iarbas, like Alexander a son of Zeus Ammon, on lead- 
ing his army through the Libyan desert, came close to perishing of thirst. 
He then invoked his divine father who pointed out a ram to him. Iarbas 
followed the tracks of the animal and‘soon reached a place where the ram, 
by striking the earth with his hoof, caused a spring to gush forth [35]. 


86 Gruppe, I, 101 f. 

87 For bees as guides of emigrating tribes, cf. E. L. Rochholz, Deutscher Glaube und Brauch 
im Spiegel der heidnischen Vorzeit, Berlin, 1867, 1, 148. 

88 This conjecture was made, more than a century ago, by Ludwig Uhland (Schriften, 
VIII, 27). 

89 Trad. Mohl, I (Paris, 1876), p. 407. 
40 Servius ad Verg. Ain. IV. 196; cf. Ovid, Heroid. VII. 125. 
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Much the same tale is told of Dionysos when on his return from India 
he crossed the desert.** There can be little doubt that the god of the grape 
is here merely the interpretatio graeca of the native Iarbas. Again Tacitus 
(Hist. V. 3) explains the alleged ass cult of the Jews by a tradition accord- 
ing to which Moses had discovered abundant springs by following the 
tracks of wild asses [36]. 

The Macedonian legend of the founding of Aegai has a striking parallel 
in India, where a stag leads a hunting king into a region which a voice 
from heaven had previously designated as his future residence [37].** 

* * 
* 


Traditions of this type existed among the ancient Celts. Little need be 
said about the crows which, on late and doubtful authority, are said to 
have indicated the future site of Lugdunum, the present Lyons.** The 
tale seems to be a plagiarism, since eagles were fabled to have similarly 
indicated the future sites of Alexandria and Antioch.** Of much greater 
interest is the story reported by Trogus Pompeius, according to which the 
Gauls were said to have followed ‘birds’ in taking possession of the 
Danube valley [38]. In view of the important réle of the raven and the 
crow in the religion of Celts and Germans,” it is at least likely that the 
birds in question were ravens or crows. What is certain is that the name 
of Bran, the god of the Celtic navigators, means ‘raven’, and the raven- 
god seems to have been the guide of navigators along the Atlantic coasts 
of Europe.*® It even survived down into Christian times. Thus at the 
mouth of the Tagus, in the cathedral of Lisbon, the mortal remains of 
St. Vincent, the patron saint of sailors, have been deposited in an urn, 
after having been brought thither in a boat escorted by ravens, the de- 
scendants of which may still be seen in the courtyard.** Our theme was 
known in Ireland as well. Thus in the Adventure of Teigne the hero is 
promised the guidance of birds, clearly of a supernatural kind, which will 
entertain him with their song, driving away all sorrow, till he reach Ireland 
again [39].*° A guiding falcon occurs in the Voyage of Maelduin [40]. 


41 Hyg. fab. 133; schol. Stat. Thed. Ill. 476. 

42, Chavannes, Cing cents contes et apologues extraits du Tripitaka chinois, Paris, 1910- 
11, III, 289, No. 490. 

#8 Plut. de fluviis, VI. 4. 

44 Jul. Val. de rebus gestis Alexandri, 1. 30; Malala, Chronogr., p. 200, ed. Bonn. 

45 Just. XXIV. 4. 1-3; Livy, V, 34. 2-4; cf. Revue de l’Histoire des Religions, CXIV 
(1936), p. 236 ff. 

46 Etudes celtiques, III (1939), p. 27-37 

47 E. O. James, Folk-Lore, XLIII (1932), p. 281. 

48 A.C. L. Brown, Iwain [Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, VIII], Boston, 


1903, Pp. 93. 
419 § 34, 
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Two types stand out in the stories just reviewed. In the first, [35] and 
[36], the tale merely exemplifies a well-known custom still observed by 
desert dwellers: it is based on the fact that the scent of animals is better 
developed than that of man and that they flair water at a considerable 
distance in desert countries. The second, represented by most of the Celtic 
stories, cannot be separated from [19]. It brings to mind a passage of the 
Icelandic Landnama-Bok (1. 2. 3), where mention is made of Floki Wil- 
gerdsson who, on leaving Norway, in 864, for Iceland, sanctified three 
ravens, which were to show him the way. The first raven which he let go 
came quickly back to the ship; the second did so likewise, not however 
before having flown about for some time; the third flew away in the direc- 
tion of the closest land, which was the island sought by the navigators, 

This tale recalls at once the story of Noah in the Ark, who employed a 
raven and a dove in much the same manner. The same feature recurs in 
Berossus’ version of the Babylonian flood legend, and in Plutarch’s account 
of the Deucalian flood a dove plays a similar rdle.®° From these facts F. C. 
Movers, as early as the middle of the last century, concluded that Mediter- 
ranean navigators used birds for purposes of orientation."? As a matter of 
fact, Pliny the Elder (N.H. VI. 22. 83) mentions the same custom as 
existing among the navigators of Ceylon.** There can be little doubt that 
the Celtic navigators of the Atlantic used the same device, which finds an 
echo in the tales here discussed. 

This explanation does not cover story [38], which again cannot be 
separated from [20] and [21]. This motive has its basis in the well-known 
fact that swarms of ravens and crows accompany marching armies. Thus 
before the battle of Philippi birds of this type were seen to hover over the 
camp of Brutus and Cassius. The chronicler Zonaras, speaking of the 
Bulgarian raids in the winter of 498 to 499, relates how a dense swarm of 
ravens preceded the Bulgarian armies, “as if that accursed people had 
made a pact with Death.”** Before the battle of Crécy, swarms of ravens 
accompanied the French army.” Eye-witnesses observed the same phe- 
nomenon on the march of MacMahon’s ill-fated army toward Sedan.¥ 
From such observations the notion of ravens guiding marching armies 
could, and doubtless did, arise rather easily. 

It is more difficult to explain the woodpecker guide of the Piceni; for 
woodpeckers are shy birds which shun the company of man. To explain 


5° Plutarch, de solert. anim., c. 13. 

51 F. C. Movers, Die Phonizier, Bonn, 1841-56, III, 189. 

52 Cf. Revue de I’Histoire des Religions, CXIV, 244 ff. 

58 Florus, Epit. IV. 7. 7; Dio Cassius, XLVII. 40. 8. 

54 Zonaras, XIV (v. II, p. 56, ed. Bonn). 

55 W. P. Warburton, Edward III, New York, 1887, p. 117. 

56 Emile Zola, La Débicle, liv.1, chap. 4 (Paris, 1892), p. 78. 
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the legend as an outgrowth of the tribal name is not feasible, inasmuch as 
one would then have to answer the question of how the tribe came by its 
name. Nor is it possible to separate this tribal name from that of the 
Hirpini and from the bull of the Umbro-Sabellians. Let us note that these 
traditions are not restricted to Italy and the ver sacrum. According to an 
Arabic legend the Taiji were led into their settlements by a camel [41].°” 
But it is the African continent which furnishes us with the clue of these 
traditions :°* 

A peculiar ceremony is connected with changes of residence among the (Zulu) 
tribes. They amputate an entire hindquarter of a living cow and then let the poor 
animal run off. The tortured beast tries to flee, and the tribe follows it. In the direc- 
tion in which it runs the new settlements will be found. If she returns to the village, 
this is regarded as a sign not to emigrate but to remain in the old settlements. 

Leaving out of account the barbarity involved in the custom, this queer 
ceremony is the alter ego of the Italian and Arab traditions. There is there- 
fore no reason to doubt the accuracy of the report handed down by the 
lexicographers and chroniclers. But it does not account for the woodpecker 
and the wolf in the other Italian traditions. The statement that the bird 
settled on the vexillum would seem to point to the likelihood that the 
woodpecker was no living bird but a wooden image fastened to a pole 
and serving as an emblem, much like the later Roman and Napoleon’s 
eagles.” The same may have been true of the wolf of the Hirpini. In that 
case the animal cannot be separated from the name of the two tribes, 
which may have a totemic origin, as has sometimes been suspected. Such 
a theory would be considerably strengthened if analogous traditions could 
be shown to exist in countries where totemism is known and widespread, 
for example, among the native tribes of North America. 


* * 
* 


A new and rather different type of our theme turns up in Europe about 
the time of the great migration. Procopius of Caesarea tells the story of 
how the ‘Cimmerians’, i.e. the Huns, followed a stag across the Sea of 
Azov and, beholding the fertile fields on the other side, decided to invade 
that country [42].°° Jordanes reports a similar story on the invasion of 
Scythia by the Huns: Hunnish hunters followed a hind through the Sea 
of Azov. On the opposite shore the animal suddenly disappeared; but the 


57]. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, Berlin, 1897, p. 201. 

58 Carl Wiese, Zeitschrift f. Ethnologie, XXXII (1900), p. 199. 

59R. Much, Die Germania des Tacitus, Heidelberg, 1937, p. 109 f. 

80 Bell. Goth. IV. 5; cf. Karl Dieterich, Byzantinische Quellen zur Linder- und Vélker- 
kunde, Leipzig, 1912, II, 4; Agathias, V. 11, p. 299, ed. Bonn; cf. Dieterich, op. cit., II, 3; 
Sozomenos, Hist. eccl. VI. 37 (Migne, P.G., LXVII, 1404): cf. Dieterich, II, 109; Grimm, 
op. cit., 11, 955 . 
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hunters returned home full of praise of the country they had seen. This 
led to the invasion of that land by the Huns [43]. 

The hind reappears in the pages of Gregory of Tours, who wrote in the 
sixth century. He relates at some length how the animal showed the 
Frankish king Clovis and his armed host a ford across the swollen Vienne 
when he marched out to conquer the heretic Goths [ 44].®* Elsewhere the 
same chronicler reports how the Burgundian general Mummolus, march- 
ing to the aid of Grenoble besieged by the Lombards, is shown a ford 
across the Isére by a ‘wild animal’ [45]. 

Once the theme had become popular, subsequent writers applied it with 
little discretion. Thus the compiler Fredegarius (II. 60) makes a similar 
“wild animal” show a ford through the Strait of Gibraltar to the Vandals 
and lead them from Spain into Mauretania [46]. It is of course clear that 
what is at least not beyond the realm of possibility in the case of a river 
or the very shallow Sea of Azov becomes utterly absurd in the present 
instance. 

An ancestor of Paulus Diaconus, Leupchis by name, having been cap- 
tured as a boy by the Avars, escapes from captivity and is guided by a wolf 
to the frontier of Italy [47].%* 

A hind is said to have shown to the Franks, pursued by the Saxons, a 
ford across the river Main, at the site of the city of Frankfurt, which 
derives its name from this episode [48]. In Jean Bodel’s Chanson des 
Saisnes a stag crosses the Rhine and thereby indicates a ford at which the 
French army may cross over to the Saxon shore [49].°° In Fierabras a 
deer leads Richard of Normandy across the swift current of the Flagot 
[50].°" 

In the Karlamagnus Saga a white stag, at Charlemagne’s prayer, passes 
the Gironde, thus indicating a safe ford to the Frankish army [51].* In 
the Chevalerie Ogier Charlemagne is guided by a white stag across the 
Alps, as he marches to rescue Rome from the hands of the Saracens [52]. 
In 971, at the siege of the castle of Marcq, near Givet, by Archbishop 


61 Jordanes, c. 24; Grimm, Deutsche Sagen (1891), No. 379; cf. Pio Rajna, Le origini 
dell’epopea francese, Firenze, 1884, p. 251 f. 

62 Greg. Tur., Hist. Il. 37; cf. G. Kurth, Histoire poétique des Mérovingiens, Paris, 1898, 
p. 277; Rajna, op. cit., p. 254. 

63 Greg. Tur., Hist. IV. 44. 

64 Paul. Diac. Hist., IV. 37; cf. Grimm, Deutsche Sagen, No. 407. 

65 Thietmar of Merseburg, VII. 53, p. 245, ed. Wagner; cf. Grimm, Deutsche Sagen, 
No. 455. 

66 Léon Gautier, Les épopées frangaises, Paris, 1878-97, Ill, 675; Rajna, p. 250. 

87 Tbid., p. 251. 

68 Gaston Paris, Histoire poétique de Charlemagne, Paris, 1865, p. 261; Rajna, p. 250. 

69 Paris, op. cit., p. 250; Rajna, p. 250. 
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Adalbaron of Rheims, a heifer, crossing the Meuse, indicated a ford to 
the besiegers [53].”° 

This theme plays a major réle in the discussions bearing on the alleged 
Teutonic origins of the Old French epic. It is however extremely doubtful 
whether it can be used to prove a Teutonic origin of anything so long as 
its strictly Teutonic provenance has not been determined first. No valid 
conclusion can of course be drawn from the popularity of the motive in 
the Frankish and German chroniclers. They all were familiar with 
Gregory of Tours or with Jordanes, and there is a likelihood that the 
former was familiar with Jordanes or with the latter’s source, Cassiodorus. 
The testimony of Jordanes and of the Byzantines points to a Gothic or 
Hunnish source, and the surprising fact that our theme does not occur 
prior to the great migration and that it appears to be absent from England 
and Scandinavia certainly does not favor the thesis of its Teutonic origin. 
It appears to have originated in Southeastern Europe, on the shores of the 
Black Sea, and to have been diffused in Western Europe largely through 
learned media, the chronicles. 

This conclusion is borne out by a fairly important fact: the survival of 
the tradition in that very region down to the late middle ages. True 
enough, no far-reaching conclusions can be drawn from the recurrence of 
the story among the Hungarians [54];"* for it is well known that the 
Magyars down to modern times erroneously believed themselves the de- 
scendants of the Huns, and the adoption of the story by their chroniclers 
betrays a literary, not a popular, tradition. What is more significant is the 
story recorded by Ricold of Monte Croce, a thirteenth century traveller, of 
how the enclosed nations of Gog and Magog, identified with the Tatars, 
at last found their way beyond the mountains, guided by a hare and an 
owl. Hence, adds the traveller, wonderful is the honor they still pay to 
owls, whose feathers they wear in memory of their great deliverance [55]. 
Sir John Mandeville and Jean d’Outremeuse have it that the same enclosed 
nations will burst out from their prison walls, albeit only at the time of 
the Antichrist’s coming, by pursuing a fox [56]. It is worth noting, 
perhaps, that according to a Near Eastern tradition the Seldjuki, a Turco- 
Tatar tribe, were said to have been guided to their later settlements by 


74 
a dog [57]. 
If we now consider the fact that none of the “Teutonic” traditions dis- 


70 Hist. monast. mosomensis, c. 8 (Pertz, Scriptores XIV, 605). 

71 Michel Klimo, Contes et légendes de Hongrie, Paris, 1898, p. 113. 

72C. R. Beazley, The Dawn of Modern Geography, London, 1897-1906, III, 194; Arturo 
Graf, Roma nella memoria e nelle immaginazioni del medio evo, Torino, 1882-83, II, 553. 

73 Sir John Mandeville, Voyages and Travels, New York, 1900, c. 29, p. 176. 

74 Wellhausen, op. et loc. cit. 
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cussed antedates the Hunnish invasion of A.D. 375 and that the oldest 
attested variants directly attribute the incident to this very invasion, it js 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that the tale was originally a Hunnish 
tradition which gained a firm foot-hold in mediaeval Europe. 


* * 
* 


At all events, the group of stories just passed in review has no connection 
with classical antiquity; they belong, whatever their ultimate origin, to 
Central and Western Europe. It is not thus with numerous saints’ legends, 
to which we now turn.” 

A stag is said to have indicated the site of the future monastery of Beuren 
[58] “ and also that of a chapel built by the Irish saint Feber, located near 
a holy well [59].’7 The choice of the animal appears to have been dictated 
by the important réle of the stag in Christian symbolism.’® On the other 
hand, if an elk is fabled to have shown the site of the monastery of 
Ellwangen, it is to be suspected that the tale was invented to explain the 
name of the convent.” A donkey laden with treasure stops at a place 
which is to be the site of the monastery of Marienberg [60];°° two doves 
indicate the site of the convent of Steinach [61].** Similar stories are told 
of the wonder-working image of Our Lady of Dronghen near Ghent 
[62]*° and of the foundation of Berger Church near Herford in West- 
phalia [63].°* A white dove guides St. Sergius Stylites to the site where he 
is to erect the pillar on which he will spend the remainder of his life [64].™ 
The last-named case cannot be separated from the rdéle played by the dove 
in Syria long before the advent of Christianity. 

The cow of the Boeotian legends cited above [1-4] turns up again in a 
considerable number of religious stories. Ramsey Abbey, on the isle of 


75 §. Thompson, Motif-Index of Folk-Literature B 155.1. 

76 A. Birlinger, Volksthiimliches aus Schwaben, Freiburg i.Br., 1861-62, I, 393 f. 

77 §. Czarnowski, Le culte des héros et ses conditions sociales. Saint Patrick, héros national 
de l’Irlande, Paris, 1919, p. 225. 

78 For stags and hinds as guides in religious legends cf, also A. Miiller, Schweizerisches 
Archiv f. Volkskunde, XVII (1913), p. 196 ff. On the stag in Christian allegory cf. W. E. H. 
Lecky, History of European Morals from Augustus to Charlemagne, London, 1910, I, 370. 
Cf. also the beautiful lines by Francis Jammes: 


Ainsi que le cerf soupire 
Aprés la source des eaux, 
Mon Ame, 6 Dieu, vous désire. 


79 A collection of such cases, which are probably very numerous, is highly to be desired. 
80 Ignaz V. Zingerle, Sagen aus Tirol, Innsbruck, 1891, No. 268, p. 165. 

81 Ibid., No. 291, p. 175 f. 

82 J. W. Wolf, Deutsche Marchen und Sagen, Leipzig, 1845, p. 420 ff. 

83 H, Prohle, Deutsche Sagen, Berlin, 1879, p. 132 f. 

84 Hans Lietzmann, Byzantinische Legenden, Jena, 1911, p. 11. 
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Ramsey, was founded by an alderman named Ailwin, according to a 
vision which had bidden him choose the site by watching his cattle and 
noting the spot where they would lie down at night [65].°° A white cow 
guided Wilfrid, archbishop of Canterbury, to the spot where St. Kenelm’s 
body was buried and where the healing well named after the martyred 
king afterwards sprang up [66]. A cow led a cowherd to the site where 
the wonder-working image of Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe was found 
between 1317 and 1322 [67].°° The site of the chapel of St. Noyale in the 
Morbihan was shown by two young bulls fresh to the yoke [68], the grave 
and site of the shrine of St. Jagon, in the same district, by two oxen simi- 
larly unbroken [69]. Two unbroken young heifers carried the statue of 
St. Catherine, which had been discovered under a great stone, to the site 
of her chapel, after two oxen had refused the task [70].** Similar stories 
are fairly common in Ireland, where the guiding animals are oxen or 
swine.** A Durham tradition tells how the carriage bearing the coffin of 
St. Cuthbert was suddenly arrested on the site of what is now Durham. 
After prayer and fasting it was revealed to Eadmer that the saint should 
find his last resting place at Dunholme [71].°° Legends narrating how 
the choice of the burial place of a saint or of a church to be constructed is 
left to a team of oxen, usually fresh to the yoke, abound all over Europe.” 

By way of parody our theme occasionally came to form the subject matter 
of merry tales. Thus an exemplum relates how the corpse of a usurer is 
placed on a wagon drawn by two oxen, which are left to lead it to a site 
most suitable for his last resting place. The clever animals stop under the 
gallows [72].*" 

The rdle of the dove in such legends has already been pointed out; but 
other birds also occur frequently. A hen indicates the site of a castle [73]. 
Flodoard® relates how an eagle points out the site of a monastery [74]. 
A bird of the same species leads St. Gislen, apostle of the Hainaut, to the 
bank of the river Haine, where he founds a convent. The tradition adds 





85 Historia Ramesiensis [Rolls Series, t. 83, p. 183-85]. 

86 Acemel y Rubio, Guia ilustrada del monasterio de Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe (1912), 
p. 12 f. 

87 Paul Sébillot, Le Folk-Lore de France, Paris, 1904-1907, IV, 116. 

88]. A. MacCulloch, The Religion of the Ancient Celts, Edinburgh, 1911, p. 209. 

89 W. Hutchinson, The History and Antiquities of the County Palatine of Durham, Dur- 
ham, 1823, I, 95. 

90H. Giinter, Die christliche Legende des Abendlandes, Heidelberg, 1910, p. 81; Ernst 
Schmidt, “Kultiibertragungen,” Giessen, 1910, p. 95 f. [Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und 
Vorarbeiten, VIII (2)]; L. Uhland, Schriften VIII, 559 f£.; Friedrich Panzer, Bayerische Sagen 
und Gebrauche, Miinchen, 1848-55, I, 220 ff.; Thompson, Motif-Index B 155.3. 
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that a bear and an eagle were kept there in memory of the event [75].™ 
Here something is evidently missing: one would expect the bear, too, to 
have a place in the story. Quite possibly the tradition originated in the very 
circumstance that specimens of the two animals were kept in cages near the 
convent, though the reason may have been quite different.” 

At all events, a bear does appear as a guide of Maximus of Noricum in 
the legend of St. Severinus [76].°* Butterflies indicated the spot where 
St. Peter the Hermit was to be buried [77].** 

Few of these stories can lay claim to originality. Their clerical authors 
copied one another, and many of them were familiar with the correspond- 
ing classical stories. It must not be forgotten that we are here dealing with 
a type of fiction that is largely literary, not popular. 

Nor is it likely that the theme of the guiding animal in North European 
religious legends owes its origin to Christianity; it may well have existed 
in pagan times. This conclusion is borne out, at all events, by the Votiak 
custom of breaking up the kwala or sanctuary whenever a sacrificial bull, 
about to be killed, happens to break loose, and of removing the building 
to the place where it is at last caught, the inference being that the latter 
spot is more pleasing to the kwala spirit [78].°* 

Again among the Votiaks, when it is desired to consecrate a new grove 
(Jud) to their ancient heroes, a magician bestrides a young foal that has 
never been ridden before, riding without bit or reins into the forest. The 
place where the animal stops is the site of the grove. They are said, how- 
ever, to take good care that the grove is not at too great a distance from 
the village [79].° 

In some instances the nature of the guiding animal itself points to a 
pre-Christian origin of the tradition. Thus the Irish parish of Balteagh, 
County Down, was originally called Baile-da-fhiach or Both-da-fhiach 
‘town of the hut of the two ravens’, preserving a tradition about two ravens 
which flew away with the plumb-line from the cemetery Rellick in the 
townland of Kilhoyle, where the parishioners were about to erect their 
church, to Ardmore, the townland where the site was at length fixed 
[80]."°° Now whatever may be thought of the story, which looks like an 
aetiological legend explaining the name of the town, it certainly is not 
Christian; for the raven, in truly Christian legends, appears only as the 
symbol of the Evil One.’®* But we have seen above that in Celtic antiquity 


94 J. W. Wolf, Niederlandische Sagen, Leipzig, 1843, No. 140, p. 225. 

95 Cf. the bears kept in the Zwinger of Berne, Switzerland. 

96 Eugippus, Vita Severin., c. 29; Rajna, p. 252. 

97 Giinter, op. et loc. cit. 

98 Uno Holmberg, Finno-Ugric, Siberian Mythology, Boston, Mass., 1927, p. 125. 

99 Tbid., p. 145. 

100 P. W. Joyce, The Origin and History of Irish Names of Places, London, 1898, I, 257. 
1008 Thompson, Moztif-Index E 752.3; G 303. 3. 3. 13. 1. 
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the raven was the bird form of the great god Bran and that ravens guided 
the Celtic invaders into the Danube valley. Again the guiding raven in 
the Vita of St. William Firmatus, a Norman saint, who with its help finds 
his bearings in the desert [81],’® is as likely as not a survival from 
paganism. It is at least probable that the neutral ‘birds’ guiding Charle- 
magne in the Iter Hierosolymitanum hark back to the same Northern 


tradition [82].*° 
* * 


What is true of the majority of the religious legends, namely their essen- 
tially fictional character, is equally so of mediaeval romance of more secular 
inspiration. Nor is it an accident that several of the episodes in question 
should have a decidedly religious coloring: the influence of the saints’ 
legends is clearly visible. 

In the Grail Cycle a hermit is bidden by an angel to follow a strange 
beast with the head and neck of a sheep, as white as freshly fallen snow, 
with legs of a dog, completely black, and the remainder of its body 
resembling that of a fox, but with a lion’s tail [83].’ Again, Joseph of 
Arimathia is described as following a white stag escorted by four lions, 
which passes the river Colice as if it had been frozen [84]. It is difficult 
not to recognise in this fantasitc story a silly elaboration of the ancient 
theme discussed above [42-46], [48], [51], [53]. In one of the continua- 
tions of Chrétien’s Conte del Gral, Perceval follows a brachet which leads 
him to the Castle of the Chessboard [85].’” The brachet reappears in the 
Lai of Tyolet, where it is to guide the hero to the stag with the white 
foot [86].2°% In the romance of Durmart the hero is bidden to follow a 


dog [87].2°7 A serpent appears as a guide in the German romance of 
Valentin und Namelos [88].'°° 


* 


In his discussion of story [37], H. Ginter?” saw in it a plain mdrchen 
theme. Now it is quite true that the motive of the guiding beast occurs 
very frequently in fairy tales. In particular, the episode of an animal, 
usually a hind, luring the hero (while he is on the hunt) to the other 
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world, is very common and has been studied repeatedly." In a wide. 
spread story (Grimm, No. g), the sister who is to redeem her bewitched 
brothers, is led to the latter’s abode by a little dog, a hare, a magpie, or 
a raven [89].""* In an Icelandic tale a princess is bidden to mount a horse 
and to let it go where it listeth [go0].’"* In three other tales, from the same 
country, the guide is a bitch [g1].’"* In a Portuguese story the heroine is 
told to let two horses be her guides; where they will stop of their own 
accord, there she will find what she is in quest of [92].’** In much the 
same manner LibuSe’s horse guides her messengers to the field where 
Premysl is ploughing [93]."”* In the French poem of the Mule sans Frein 
Gauvain is told to let the mule guide him to the castle where he is to find 
the bridle which the fair heroine desires him to fetch [94].""° 

To the genre of fairy tales must be reckoned the Indian story of Tulisa, 
which is only a version of the wide-spread Cupid and Psyche theme. 
There the heroine is led to the nest of the mysterious Huma bird by bees 
and squirrels [95].""7 The stork which in a modern Greek variant of the 
ancient Demeter myth guides the mourning Demetra in search of her 
daughter abducted by a Turk, is also a true fairy-tale bird [96]."° This 
also holds true for the bullfinch which guides a little girl on the road to 
Stockholm in one of E. M. Arndt’s Pomeranian tales [97]. 

The number of examples could be vastly increased without much profit; 
for the réle of the guiding beast in marchen is natural enough in view of 
the large number of animal helpers occurring in this type of folk-literature. 
Since the quest theme is also most frequent in popular fiction, it was 
equally natural to enlist the animal helper as a safe guide of hero or 


heroine. 
* * 


* 


The material surveyed thus far comprises only Europe and Western Asia 
with Egypt, i.e., generally speaking, the countries where civilisation has 
been established for millenia. Examples from other continents are none 
too numerous; still, they are not entirely lacking. 
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According to Oldendorp, the Mandingos, a negro tribe of the Western 
Sudan, worshipped the pig and would not eat its flesh because a pig had, 
by chance, conducted an army of Mandingos to a well [98].’2° Max 
Miiller, in all seriousness, used this tale as an argument against Andrew 
Lang and his school, to show that a food taboo may have other causes than 
totemism. There is of course no need to enter upon a discussion of the 
question of the origins of food-taboos. It is sufficient to point out that this 
particular tradition is nothing but an aetiological story, invented to explain 
the taboo of pork, the true reason of which had been forgotten. 

There is some evidence to show that the pre-Columbian Indians had 
traditions of much the same type. Thus, according to an Aztek tale, the 
humming-bird called out “Tihui”, meaning, “Let us move on!” and thus 
induced the Azteks to leave their homeland Aztlan and to migrate to 
Mexico [99].’*? Although the extant texts are silent on the subject, it may 
be inferred with reasonable certainty that the humming-bird flew in 
advance of the host, pointing the way to the tribe’s new abodes. The 
humming-bird, it should be added, appears to have been the bird form 
of the great Mexican god Huitzilopochtli. 


* * 
* 


There remains a set of stories relating how a man, enclosed in a cave, 
finds his way out by following an animal. One of the oldest known versions 
is the one recorded by Pausanias (IV. 18. 6-7) [100]: 


Aristomenes, the leader of the Messenians, was taken prisoner by the Lacedae- 
monians and thrown into a gorge without issue, there to perish miserably. On the 
third day of his captivity he noticed a fox feeding on the corpses of victims thrown 
there previously. He seized the tail of the animal and let himself be dragged along, 
till he came to a narrow opening, through which the fox escaped. Thus, all he had 
to do was to enlarge the opening and to escape in his turn. 


This tale has a striking parallel in the Arabian Nights:**? 


On his fourth voyage, Sindbad the Sailor arrives in a foreign land whose king 
gives him his daughter in marriage. When she dies he is compelled, by the law of 
the land, to suffer himself to be lowered with the corpse into a cave. One day he 
hears a noise, produced by an aquatic animal which had penetrated into the cave. 
By following it, he discovers an opening and saves himself [101]. 


This theme appears to have been rather popular in the Arabic world, 
since slightly different versions are found in other parts of the Nights: 
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in the Prince of Carizme,’™ in Cogia Muzaffer (where the guiding ani- 
mal is a serpent which the hero seizes by the tail),’** and in Djamasp 
(where the animal is a scorpion and where the hero is marooned in a pit 
by treacherous companions).’*° Finally, in the thirteenth Vezir’s story of 
the Turkish Forty Vezirs the setting is much the same as in the Prince 
of Carizme.** 

The episode of the hero marooned in a pit by faithless companions re- 
appears in the Chinese Tripitaka, a translation of Sanskrit stories going 
127 


back to the first century of Buddhism [102]: 


A man who had acquired precious pearls with a good deal of trouble to himself is 
deprived of them by treacherous companions, who throw him into a pit where he is 
expected to die of starvation. Some time later, the victim discovers a lion which had 
slipped into the pit by a lateral opening to quench his thirst, By following the lion, 
the hero finds the opening and saves himself. 


The story still exists in Indian folk-lore,’** and there can be no reason- 
able doubt about its antiquity in that country. 

Of this theme it has been stated that it very probably has a basis in 
reality.’ Now, while it may be frankly admitted that the feat may have 
happened repeatedly and in different places, the details given are far too 
specific to admit of such an explanation. Thus, if we are told that the hero 
was marooned in a pit by treacherous companions both in the Arabic 
Djamasp and in the Sanskrit original of the Chinese compilation, it is 
obvious that we are dealing with one and the same story, which must 
have been current both in India and in Persia. It is more difficult to 
decide whether or not the Greek tale of Pausanias goes back to the same 
or to a related Oriental archetype. The chronology would not stand in the 
way of such an ‘Oriental’ hypothesis: most of the stories told about 
Aristomenes are frankly Hellenistic and certainly do not go farther back 
than the restoration of the Messenian state by Epaminondas. By that time 
Oriental influences are well attested in continental Greece. On the other 
hand, Aristomenes was evidently one of those heroes of legend to whom 
many floating themes and motives might be attributed long after his death. 

The great popularity of the Nights probably accounts for the reappear- 
ance of our theme in other parts of the Arabic world’®® and even in 
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European popular fiction of Oriental inspiration.’** What is certain is that 
we are dealing with story migrations and literary borrowings. 

There remains the question: Did the theme arise in the Near East, or is 
it of Indian origin? Its occurrence in the Tripitaka would seem to throw 
a good deal of doubt upon the matter, and the fact that there exist more 
Near Eastern than Indian variants can of course not be used as an argu- 
ment in favor of a Near Eastern origin. 

Now it has been pointed out that if the theme has a basis in fact, this 
basis can only be sought in caves of the type common in lime stone forma- 
tions. Such caves are known, and frequently referred to, in the highlands 
of Armenia, along the divide of the Euphrates and Tigris rivers. It is there 
that another widely popular theme based on the same peculiarity orig- 
inated, the tale of the Subterraneous Voyage.’** If this fact is connected 
with the evident popularity of our theme in Arabic-speaking countries and 
if it is recalled that the story of the Subterraneous Voyage goes back into 
Babylonian antiquity, it will be admitted that the Sanskrit versions at the 
basis of the Chinese texts are not products of Indian soil but were carried 
thither from the Near East, presumably from Armenia, many centuries 


prior to the rise of Buddhism. 
* * 


7” 


The foregoing survey should have brought out a number of significant 
facts as important for the history of the stories discussed as they are for the 
methodology of folklore research in general. It is a common fallacy to 
assume that a folk-lore theme such as the one just reviewed must have one 
single fountain-head. Such is certainly not the case. Like many products of 
popular fiction, it unquestionably has a basis in reality, or even several 
bases. One of these is the well-attested custom of the use of guiding birds 
by primitive navigators [19], [39], [40]. Another is the no less attested 
custom of desert-dwellers of trusting the scent of their animals to discover 
hidden wells [35], [36]. A third is the correct observation that ravens and 
crows will accompany marching armies [20], [21], [38]. A fourth seems 
to be derived from actual experience of men shut up in caves formed by 
the action of water in lime stone formations [100-102]. A fifth is appar- 
ently an outgrowth of another ancient custom, well attested among 
primitive peoples both in Africa and Asia [7-9], [41], [78-79]. Presumably 
quite a number of Christian foundation legends [65-71] have no other 
basis. In none of these examples can the guiding beast be plausibly shown 
to have been a ‘totem’ animal. There are a few border cases where such a 
totemic basis may be dimly discerned [16], [23], [99], and perhaps [38], 
that is, altogether four out of a total of roughly 100 versions. 


181 G, Nerucci, Sessanta novelle popolari montalesi, Firenze, 1891, p. 398 ff. 
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A second large group, which clearly presupposes the existence of the 
first, though fictitious, is not wholly so inasmuch as it attempts to explain 
a name, a rite, or some local peculiarity; it is therefore aetiological. To 
this group belong the many stories attempting to explain a place name 
[45], [9], [14-15], [27], [30], [80], a rite [11], a taboo [98], or the custom 
of keeping certain animals in a cage near a monastery [75]. 

A third large group is purely fictitious, grown out of the common 
marchen motive of the animal helper. It is quite certain that the animal 
guide of fairy tales has influenced certain religious tales. For example, the 
white dove which leads the pupils of St. Adelgis out of the forest into the 
presence of the saint,’™* can hardly be separated from the guiding birds 
of [89]. The marchen has also affected mediaeval fiction in general, and 
the brachet of [85-86] does not differ essentially from the guiding bitch 
of [91]. But to derive, as Giinter proposed, all these stories from the 
marchen goes much too far: the tone of the ancient traditions discussed 
at the outset of this study is much too sober, too matter-of-fact, to admit of 
such an easy explanation. 

We leave open the question of the origin of the Turco-Tatar traditions 
of guiding animals which were first carried to Europe by the Huns and 
then found favor with the mediaeval chroniclers. Some totemic facts may 
possibly lurk behind these stories, buried in the far past of a nomad people 
of whose religious beliefs we know nothing. But even admitting that such 
is the case, this would not strengthen very much the thesis of those who, 
following the traces of the late Andrew Lang, imagined they could see in 
the theme of the Animal Guide a clear and unmistakable survival of 
totemic beliefs and practices. — 


Princeton, N. ]. 


133 Giinter, op. et loc. cit. 
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NOTES 


REPORT ON INDIANA UNIVERSITY FOLKLORE INSTITUTE:—On the 
invitation of Indiana University, the first Institute of Folklore was held in Blooming- 
ton for an eight-week period from June 29 to August 22, 1942. The basic work of 
the Institute centered in a series of credit-bearing University courses offered by a staff 
of resident and visiting lecturers. The resident staff consisted of Professor Stith 
Thompson, director of the Institute, Professor Charles F, Voegelin, Professor Harold 
Whitehall, Mr. Herbert Halpert and Dr. Erminie W. Voegelin, of Indiana University, 
and Professor Ralph S. Boggs of the University of North Carolina. Visiting lecturers 
at the Institute were: Mr. Alan Lomax, Archive of American Folksong, Library of 
Congress (June 29-July 11), Mr. John Jacob Niles (July 13-25), Dr. Sven Liljeblad, 
Lund University, Sweden (August 3-15) and Professor Harold W. Thompson, Cor- 
nell University (August 15-22). 

The Institute program was carried out substantially as announced: “Introduction to 
Folklore” and “The Folk Tale and Allied Forms” (S. Thompson), “Pan-American 
Bibliography” (Boggs), “American Dialects” (Whitehall), “American Indian Folk- 
lore” (E. W. Voegelin), “Folk Song and Folk Music” (staff), “Folklore Collecting 
and Recording” (staff). Under pressure of the war emergency, the work in “Field 
Recording of Folklore in Foreign Texts” was replaced by a course in “Analysis of 
the Structure of the Turkish Language” (C. F. Voegelin). 

The courses in “Folk Song and Folk Music” and “Folklore Collecting and Record- 
ing” were closely integrated. The chief topics of discussion were: the problems of 
definition, analysis and classification in relation to both the folk song and folk tale; 
the problems and techniques of collecting, recording and archiving; the relation of 
folklore materials to literature, the arts, and the sciences; the use of folklore in the 
schools, on the radio, and as a subject in the University curriculum. The folk song 
materials included ballads and carols (Niles); shanties, work songs of the lumber- 
jack, cowboy and railroader, the songbooks and songsters (Halpert); the songs and 
instrumental music of the Negroes, Cajuns, Haitians, Oakies, hillbillies, the docu- 
mented radio, the regions of American folk song distribution, the functional ap- 
proach (Lomax). Demonstrations, recordings, and group singing served to illustrate 
some of the problems under discussion. Techniques of recording included training in 
the use of machines (Lomax, Halpert, C. F. Voegelin) and in the handling of in- 
formants (Lomax, Halpert, H. Thompson). Problems of analysis and archiving were 
centered in a study of the Swedish questionnaires and archive outline (Liljeblad). 

Each Friday Institute members met for a regularly scheduled luncheon followed 
by a lecture and discussion. At these meetings Ivan Walton of the University of 
Michigan lectured on “Collecting Shanties and Sailor Songs of the Great Lakes”; 
Harriet Pawlawska of Detroit analyzed her collection of Polish folklore gathered in 
Michigan; Thelma G. James of Wayne University led a discussion on the position of 
folklore in relation to the humanities; Helen Creighton of King’s College, Halifax, 
told of her work in collecting and editing the materials for her book on Nova Scotia 
songs and ballads; Ferdinand Galante of Detroit spoke informally on collecting 
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Italian folklore in Detroit; Wayland D. Hand of the University of California at Los 
Angeles lectured on “Romantic Folklore in Germany and Its Use by the Nazis.” 

With the assistance of a chorus from the Indiana University School of Music, John 
Jacob Niles showed the interesting results of adapting the carols to the full range of 
choral singing. Mr. Niles’ adaptations of two old ballads, “Get Up and Bar the 
Door!” and “The Carrion Crow” were also presented as folk plays by students of the 
Department of Speech of Indiana University. Five public University convocations 
were devoted to lectures and recitals by Carl Carmer, Alan Lomax, the Southern- 
aires and John Jacob Niles and to a production of Synge’s “Riders to the Sea.” 

Three days before the Institute closed the members gathered for a formal dinner at 
which Professor Stith Thompson reviewed the activities of the Institute and outlined 
certain desiderata for folklore. A series of resolutions read after the dinner provided 
for the establishment of a permanent Folklore Institute of America and named a con- 
tinuing committee to arrange for future sessions. 

It was the privilege of about forty people to attend the 1942 Institute and to enjoy 
the opportunities for scholarly work afforded them by Indiana University. Out of 
such sessions will come a firmer foundation for folklore studies and a more closely 
knit organization of folklorists, which will mean much for the future of folklore in 
America. 


Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. TueELMa G. JaMEs. 


BALLAD TUNES AND THE HUSTVEDT INDEXING METHOD:—Professor 
Hustvedt, the author of two important books concerning the developments in early 
criticism and comprehension of our traditional poetry and the activities of its prin- 
cipal collectors,! has given further evidence of his all-round interest in the traditional 
ballad in a recent study,? which is an approach to the problem of organizing and 
classifying our ballad music in order to promote correlation of the musical and 
textual aspects of the subject. The tune-indexing system presented in Professor 
Hustvedt’s A Melodic Index of Child’s Ballad Tunes seems to be the most ingenious 
and thoroughly worked out one which has appeared so far; dispensing as it does 
with the necessity of writing out tunes in ordinary notation and of transposing them 
all into the same register, it ought to recommend itself to students who wish to 
conserve space and preserve melodic items in their notes or catalog cards. 

Professor Hustvedt’s system took shape as the result of an effort to devise a con- 
cise method for copying ballad tunes. As elaborated and presented in this study, 
however, it has two distinct, highly interesting aspects which require (and deserve) 
careful separate consideration. One is the clever method of transcribing tunes with- 
out the use of musical notation—of making a “typescript,” as it were, of a melody. 
The other is a method of plotting intervals between the opening notes of a melody 
(and hence of showing the melodic contour of its first phrase) by means of symbols 


1 Ballad Criticism in Scandinavia and Great Britain During the Eighteenth Century (New 
York: The American-Scandinavian Foundation; London: Oxford University Press, 1916), 
and Ballad Books and Ballad Men (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1930). 

2 Sigurd Bernhard Hustvedt, 4 Melodic Index of Child’s Ballad Tunes (Publications of 
the University of California at Los Angeles in Languages and Literature, Vol. 1, No. 2, pp. 
51-78, 1936). 
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which are capable of being arranged lexicographically. This is the specific “index” 
part of the system, as it determines the order in which the tunes would be entered 
in a melodic lexicon. Both aspects are worked out with equal thoroughness, and 
clearly explained. 

As a means of tune-transcription, this system has the merit of being adjustable to 
the need or convenience of students using it; since it may be employed according to 
necessity in a simplified or further elaborated form.® In this way it may well serve 
in the scientific study of the collected material, as Professor Hustvedt hopes. Its use 
is abundantly illustrated here by an index of the fifty-five airs published by Professor 
Child—consisting of a section which contains the melodic-contour index of the 
first phrase, followed by an exact transcription of the last phrase, of each tune; and 
a section in which all phrases of each tune are indexed according to contour. 

I am inclined to regard this method of tune-transcribing as a decided contribution 
to the ultimate success of our efforts to deal with the mass of collected musical items 
which confronts all students of folk song and cannot any longer be ignored in our 
study of the subject. But Professor Hustvedt’s pamphlet is much more than just an 
exposition of an economical method of tune-transcription; it is a proposed method 
of tune indexing which is intended to improve on previous efforts along that line, 
both as to classification of folk airs and presentation of data to aid us in identifying 
the airs listed in the index. it explicitly states that its treatment of the tune-entries 
will be “strictly ‘alphabetical’” and that the items will thus be classified by arrang- 
ing them (according to the spelling of the contour symbol) “just as words are ar- 
ranged in a dictionary” (pp. 53, 58). The importance of this proposition is that it 
appears to cast a decidedly favorable vote for the employment of the strict lexico- 
graphical method of arranging folk tunes for study, and thereby invites an inquiry 
into the validity of it or any similar method of indexing as it applies to the phe- 
nomena observable in our tradition of folk melodies. We have here an admirable 
method for transcribing tunes; how good a method is it for indexing them in their 
proper relations one to another? 

On page 59 of his study Professor Hustvedt brings together and summarizes 
other notable efforts to classify tunes lexicographically. Of these, as here outlined, 
only the works of Koller and Ilmari Krohn seem to show comprehension of the 
nature of variation in popularly-transmitted tunes and evince effort to deal with 
the tunes as members of version-groups. I refer to the emphasis placed by these 
scholars on salient melodic intervals and tones as they occur in the course of an air. 
Otherwise, these methods (including the one now under consideration) seem to me 
to be curiously mechanical and artificial, and appear to rest on the assumptions that 
if a certain number of airs begin in the same (or much the same) manner, they are 
“related”; and that from these beginnings the rest of the tune may be guessed. 
Neither assumption is correct, if applied to British-American ballad tunes, 

Thus, regarding the first part of his lexicographical entries, Professor Hustvedt 
says (p. 54), “Anyone consulting such an entry would have a serviceable notion of 
the tune.” In reality he would have no more than the knowledge that the first phrase 


3It has been used in a slightly modified form by Professor W. J. Entwistle; see his Euro- 
pean Balladry (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1939) and his “Notation for Ballad Melodies” 
(PMLA, 55:61-72, 1940). 
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of a particular tune-version followed a certain contour—which a number of quite 
different tunes, at their beginnings, could conceivably follow. This may be the rea. 
son why the second part of the entry—the transcription of a tune-phrase—wa; 
added. Professor Hustvedt says (p. 55), “For the purpose of a melodic lexicon, if 
anything is wanted beyond the index symbol already explained, part of the air will 
be sufficient. It might be the first phrase, the same that appears in the contour sym. 
bol. It might be the last phrase.” 

It must be emphatically stated that for anyone wishing to know or- identify a 
folk melody the contour outline or transcription of only a single phrase or couple of 
phrases will not do. Professor Hustvedt provides the material for discovering the 
range, rhythmic measure and unit, as well as the register on which the tune was 
noted. But that will not make up for the lack in the rest of the index entry of a 
transcription of the entire air, without which a student of the music may be left 
completely in the dark as to;the tune’s identity. At this stage of our musical studies, 
I believe that the identification, so far as possible, of the actual melodies with which 
we are dealing is of more importance than the listing of melodic contours and the 
formulae found in isolated phrases. The use and occurrence of these formulae may 
not be properly understood until we have some knowledge of the actual, distinguish- 
able tunes in which they are used. To be identified and adequately studied, a folk 
tune must be seen in its entirety: not in a transcription of detached phrases, which, 
in respect to their contours or more delicate melodic turns, might be found in a 
number of actually different airs. 

I believe that Professor Hustvedt is more on the right track when he says (p. 55), 
“The whole of the tune of a ballad or hymn might be transcribed within a small 
compass.” This would undoubtedly place at a student’s disposal a great mass of 
music in easily-read transcriptions and in a small space, and would be of the great- 
est service in the study of folk music, An exact transcription of an entire air would 
occupy no more—or very little more—space in most cases than the entries as ar- 
ranged by Professor Hustvedt; and it would render the whole tune visible, decipher- 
able and in a position to be examined by any student. The contour of the first (or 
of any) phrase and the compass and course of the entire melody could as well be 
observed in a simple transcription as in the apparatus provided by Professor Hust- 
vedt, and in addition such features would be endowed with meaning when their 
relation to the whole tune could be seen.* 

Professor Hustvedt insists on the economy and exactitude of his transcription sys- 
tem, and I agree with him. He says (pp. 58, 60), “I do not know any ballad air 
which cannot be recorded by the method as hitherto explained,” and “The method 
of notation will accurately and economically transcribe an air.” I fully concur: I do 
not know any ballad airs which could not be thus transcribed, and I think the 
method is good. But then why not give the complete transcription, so that the 
identity of the air may be made plain beyond doubt? I have already outlined the 
difficulties caused the student by the transcription merely of selected phrases of a 
tune. 

4 On the general subject of classifying or indexing airs according to their beginnings, end- 
ings, etc., see the remarks of Professor George Herzog in Southern Folklore Quarterly, Vol. 
1, No. 2, pp. 52-53, 1937. 
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With the opinions regarding the utility of the melodic contour symbols, however, 
I cannot honestly concur. “The lexicographical method,” says Professor Hustvedt 
(p. 60), “will bring together in an index melodies which begin with the same in- 
terval, and will infallibly demonstrate their melodic agreement so long as it per- 
sists.” True: so long as it persists; but the thing the student needs to know is whether 
agreement or similarity persists throughout or not—or (in other words) whether 
the coincidence of interval recorded by the lexicographical entry is to be regarded as 
an organic or an accidental parallel in the airs indexed. “Obviously a melodic con- 
tour symbol cannot be all things to all men. It cannot record rhythmic elements .. . 
it pretends to register not what should be or what might be, but what is, It records 
actually existing versions, not supposedly ideal or archetypal melodies” (p. 60). It is 
more important to know just what a melodic contour symbol can mean to the tune 
it pretends to register. If it cannot record rhythmic elements it cannot pretend to 
record “that which is,” for rhythmic elements may be fully as important as melodic 
line when identification and correlation of versions is a part of tune study. It does 
not record “actually existing versions” if it gives a bald statement of the intervals 
between the opening notes of the versions, and nothing else. I agree that these con- 
tours may be useful for the study of melodic formulae, which, in fact, is all they 
reveal; but they will not be found useful even for this if they are “isolated for study” 
(p. 62) without reference to the entirety of the tunes wherein they are found; or if 
they chance to serve as a buttress to some mistaken theory that parallel initial me- 
lodic contours necessarily indicate cognateness or any other special relation between 
the tunes showing such parallels at this or that point. 

In our British-American tradition of folk music, a traditional tune is not, usually, 
a haphazard collection of melodic formulae; it is a well-integrated melodic idea, a 
unit. As a unit, therefore, it must be regarded and studied; as a unit it has a right to 
be transcribed in toto in any lexicon of such items, since only when we see it as a 
whole can we make anything out of it to serve a real purpose in the study of folk 
songs and music. Comparison with a dictionary is implied in Professor Hustvedt’s 
study; hence a comparison on our part might not be amiss here. In a dictionary the 
words indicate, individual, and indolent, for example, are set down among a special 
group of words beginning in IND. These words, however, though they begin alike, 
do not proceed in anything like the same way, do not end alike, and do not have 
the same significance. Unless we see all of them, we cannot tell what they are or 
understand their meaning. What, then, would we think of the lexicographer who 
entered them as ind...te, ind..idu.., and ind... nt, and referred us for “relations” 
to other words containing the same “formula”, as hinder, vindictive or rescind? Simi- 
lar considerations apply to folk tune study: the formulae take their meaning from 
the strains of which they form a part. The tunes have to be examined as units, and 
the formulae in them have to be studied with regard to the functions they perform 
in the tunes if either the melodies or their conventional details are to have signifi- 


cance and yield information. 

Professor Hustvedt speaks of the contour symbol as “a governing entry for the 
whole tune, by means of which it finds its place in the general catalog” (p. 61). But 
what are we expected to discover about these tunes by referring to their beginnings, 
when even a fairly swift examination of any good-sized collection of folk tunes will 
demonstrate to us that, in our British-American tradition, the most revealing and 
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diagnostic tune traits come not at the beginning or end of an air, but in the middle? 
Furthermore, the phrases to be analyzed in any given folk tune must be taken as 
they come—according to the sequence in which they occur—in order that the tune, 
in its variant manifestations, may be recognized, its development to any extent under- 
stood, and its history and text-associations traced. It will do us little good to lift the 
first phrase of one air and the second or fourth of another to compare the contours 
of one with another, while ignoring the place, rhythm and function of these phrases 
in their proper settings as parts of integral tunes; and such a procedure does not 
demonstrate “the capacity of the index to bring out melodic relationships” (p. 61). 
What it does show is how an “alphabetical” indexing system might mislead a stu- 
dent with insufficient understanding of the nature of our folk tune repertory. 

The British-American tradition of song airs does not consist of a mass of little- 
differentiated melodies, merging and diverging in aimless confusion. The airs do 
have their commonplace melodic passages; they do show some merging at times; 
but, taken by and large, they present to us a number of distinct and individual 
melodies, known in many variant forms among our traditional singers everywhere. 
Their variants do not by any means always begin or end in the same way or with 
the same formulae. Variation and interrelation of the tune-versions are both much 
more complicated than any diagram yet devised can show; and the persistence of 
the tunes in spite of variation is much more remarkable than their differentiation 
because of it. The tunes are sung to Child and non-Child pieces without distinction— 
a fact which would render grievously inadequate any attempt to index on/y the 
variants set to Child ballads, for a study of their history in tradition. Some of the 
versions show much scale-running and few skips, while others are of great sim- 
plicity, with only the skeletonic notes—perhaps the fewest necessary to the structure 
of the tune—being retained. The latter sets, accordingly, are apt to be full of skips. 
When to elaboration and simplification of a tune’s melodic line we add the com- 
mon changes of mode among the versions, and the not infrequent cases of dif- 
ference in actual phrase-lengths between them (whereby it is evident that either 
drawing out or telescoping of phrases has taken place), we have considered the 
main factors which should guide any attempt to classify tunes with reference to their 
real relations, and to arrange them accordingly. 

But in this connection yet another factor—another common feature of our tradi- 
tional tune-stock—must claim our attention. By no means all of our tune-versions in 
oral currency represent the complete forms of the melodies of which they are va- 
riants. Many versions are current in worn-down forms (consisting most often of 
only the first or second half of the complete set), which—although they may also be 
well organized—can be plainly shown to be incomplete when set beside the full 
forms current in tradition alongside them. They constitute just one more reason why 
an index which failed to include transcriptions of whole tune-items would be sim- 
ply a list, devoid of real meaning for the study of the music. Are these versions to 
be treated as entirely different tunes in the index because they happen to be ab- 
breviated? Is the existence of large groups of cognate versions to be disregarded or 
treated as of no significance in our melodic tradition by an index which lists every 
item as if it were an independent air, yet insists on tearing the tunes apart in order 
to compare bits of them? I hope not. But how, then, are the phenomena just de- 
scribed to be treated “lexicographically”? 
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I do not believe they can be so handled. In my opinion an “alphabetical” index of 
folk tunes is utterly meaningless, and more liable to confuse than to clarify our 
ideas concerning our traditional music, My experience with our folk music has con- 
vinced me that these tunes, like the folk song texts, cannot be said to exist save in 
their variants; hence that they (together with their component formulae) can be 
properly understood and profitably studied only when they are taken as units and 
examined together with as many of their variant forms as possible. I am further 
convinced that the variant forms of any well-known melody cannot be discovered 
by looking for resemblances in the opening notes of recorded melodic items. Entire 
tunes must be scrutinized—in their melodic progressions, rhythms, tonal ranges, 
order of phrases, and the correspondences between them of stressed tones in relation 
to unstressed or “passing” tones. An index showing the melodic contour of the 
opening notes can indicate only the first-named of these essential traits, and can in- 
dicate it only for a short and perhaps unimportant part of the air. Since tunes which 
are close versions throughout often begin with differing formulae, a strict melodic- 
contour index would tend to pull the versions apart rather than to set them to- 
gether where they belonged.5 

It appears to me that the only way to arrange our song tunes effectively for study 








5It may be desirable to point out a few specific instances of the phenomena just dis- 
cussed, as they occur in the collection of tunes indexed by Professor Hustvedt; i. ¢., the airs 
in F, J. Child, The English and Scottish Popular Ballads (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1882-1898), Vol. V, pp. 411-424. 

In Child’s group of tunes, the airs to “Young Hunting,” “Fause Foodrage” and “Johnie 
Scot,” vers. O (pp. 416, 418) are patently versions of a single melody. Note, however, that 
they all commence with different intervals, and thus have to be entered in different and 
distant parts of the index, The tune represented by Child’s three versions is well known in 
the Scottish northeast: see Gavin Greig, Last Leaves of Traditional Ballads and Ballad Airs, 
ed. Alexander Keith (Aberdeen: The Buchan Club, 1925), the airs: to “Proud Lady Marga- 
ret” (Child 47), p. 37; to “Sweet William and Fair Annie” (Child 73), p. 56, air 1; to 
“Gil Morice” (Child 83), p. 67, air 1; to “The Fire of Frendraught’” (Child 196), p. 122; 
and to “Sir James the Rose” (Child 213), pp. 140, 141, air 1, sets a—e, This last is espe- 
cially interesting, since it shows five close variants not one of which begins the same way as 
any of the others. Note should be taken also of the variation in length which all the above 
mentioned sets display. 

Child’s version of the air to “The Battle of Harlaw” (p. 419) is a set of the tune in 
which one entire half is lacking—as is often the case with this particular air when it is 
joined to a song or ballad. Again we may compare the Scottish tradition of Greig-Keith: in 
that collection, pp. 104—106, the tunes to “The Battle of Harlaw” (Child 163) marked 
a, b, c, and d all represent, like Child's set, one-half of the whole air; but air ¢ represents 
the complete air, as it is often found in other associations. Cf. also the airs to: “The Earl of 
Errol” (Child 231), p. 171, air 2; and “Lang Johnnie More” (Child 251), p. 204, air 2a—c. 
The “Battle of Harlaw” tune is probably more often encountered in its full form as a dance 
tune than as a song air (and so I have heard it played by fiddlers in southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania); but both dance and song sets of the complete form are not uncommon, Cf. Charles 
Villiers Stanford, ed., The Complete Petrie Collection of Ancient Irish Music (London: 
Boosey & Co., cop. 1902), Nos. 114, 829, 1121, 1335, 1337, 1435, and 1485. These com- 
plete sets of the “Battle of Harlaw” tune are otherwise interesting, since in Nos. 114, 1337, 
1435, and 1485 the two halves of the tune occur in one order; in the others this order of 
parts is reversed. What would a lexicographical index do with this group of versions? 
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is to set them in tables of variant forms, grouping them not in accordance with be. 
ginnings, but with degree of similarity throughout their length. This method, ad. 
mittedly crude, would still have the advantage of placing the melodic items where 
they could be compared with cognate or similar items; and would thus facilitate a 
real understanding of the variant manifestations of any air. It would show us the 
versions, and also the ways in which they might shade off into different tunes, Tables 
of variant tunes could be set down either in ordinary notation or in the letters of 
Professor Hustvedt’s adequate, convenient and concise transcription system. The 
tunes on such tables could be numbered, and additions made, either to the tables 
themselves or by means of references to variants closely allied to those already in the 
tables. The tabulator would, of course, have to possess an intimate knowledge of our 
tunes; not such an impossible thing as it might seem, since several in this country 
and in Britain have either attained or approached it. But an arrangement of the sort 
roughly sketched here would be of infinitely greater benefit to future students of the 
music than a mechanical, “lexicographical” catalog of airs. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. SamuEt P. Bayaro. 


A REPLY TO THE REVIEW OF HAWAIIAN MYTHOLOGY:—Indebted as 
I am to Dr. Burrows for his kind notice of the Hawaiian Mythology in a recent 
number of the Journal, a few of his remarks seem to require further explanation in 
view of the unfamiliar nature of the material to most folklorists. Dr. Burrows ob- 
jects to my emphasis upon the native character of the creation stories as “dubious,” 
especially in view of the classic Hawaiian creation chant, the Kumulipo. But, in the 
first place, Polynesian imaginative concepts of the beginnings of earth and man are 
by no means a dogmatic concern of a priesthood intent upon the letter of the law, 
such as has developed under Christian teaching. These things are the work of poets 
handling in a fresh way traditional material. A genealogical chant in which natural 
forms are born into the world, then the great gods, lastly the generations of mankind, 
is just one way of presenting the picture of the universe. In a Maori sacred chant a 
similar succession occurs. Among the Tahitians, various gods are represented as set 
to the task after the primal Tahitian god—quite a different god from the Hawaiian 
—comes out of his state of passivity into activity and decides to people the universe. 
There is no contradiction because there is no single formula. 

The Hawaiian stories of creation and the sin of the first man driven out of para- 
dise are obviously told to emphasize their analogy with the Genesis account. But if 
the Hawaiians had no native creation and paradise stories, if their chief inspiration 
came from servile copying of missionary teaching, how shall we account for the 
variations from the Genesis story; how about the different kinds of earth that go 
into the making of man; Kanaloa’s bungling and mischief-making; the story of the 
shadow; the pathway which closes behind the pair driven from the garden; the 
life-giving spring; the various names applied to the garden? All these are charac- 
teristic Polynesian details. Moreover similar creation stories of unquestioned native 
origin are told in southern groups. There is the Tuamotuan story of Maui’s sand 
girl, told in chant by the Maori of Tane (Kane). If known in Hawaii it certainly 
required a good deal of Bowdlerizing to be acceptable to the fiercely Puritan young 
people who came to preach a single way of salvation in those early days of mission- 
ary fervor. Also, in Tahiti, there is the beautiful chant in which the first man is 
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created and given life by the gods. The lost land of immortality is a not uncommon 
myth in southern groups. Moreover these basic ideas—the making of man out of 
earth, the garden of immortality lost to man when he came to inhabit earth, the 
tree of life, the triad of gods—all were current in the ancient civilizations of Egypt 
or Greece or Babylonia, to say nothing of Hebrew, long before the missionaries 
landed in Hawaii. A people of so highly developed a culture as the Polynesians must 
have inherited some of these traditions from continental contacts; they cannot have 
come mother-naked of myth into the Pacific. No, if stress upon native tradition be a 
fault in Dr. Burrows’ critical vocabulary then I do confess my “fault,” but without 
repentance. I can only trust that the “other faults” so ominously left unspecified by 
my reviewer are no more heinous. 

In the matter of Hawaiian phonetics I frankly admit myself vulnerable but I trust 
not “inconsistent.” Dr, Burrows quotes a single instance culled from a Tahitian, not 
Hawaiian, source, and from words taken out of the proper names in which they 
form a compound. In summarizing such stories for comparative purposes I nat- 
urally write the names as they appear in the texts, as I think is customary. Only 
when Tahitian names are under discussion have I taken pains to check the form 
with Tahitian phonetics, My reviewer may have ample grounds for his complaint, 
but to be at all helpful as a critical comment he must give a handful of examples 
and these drawn from Hawaiian usage. A single swallow does not make a summer, 
certainly not a Tahitian swallow a Hawaiian summer. 

In regard to the glottal sign, its use in writing Hawaiian has only very recently 
been adopted. It was not indicated by the young missionaries who reduced the lan- 
guage to writing and made from it the very beautiful version of the Bible, trans- 
lated in part out of the original Hebrew, which has been used ever since in Hawaiian 
churches. The text books translated for use in Hawaiian-taught schools, the news- 
papers printed in Hawaiian down almost to the present day gave no hint of the 
glottal catch. I do not recall a single Hawaiian text emerging from the local presses 
or preserved in manuscript in which it appears. Yet Hawaiians had no difficulty in 
the use of such texts. Forty-five years ago at least eighty per cent of Hawaiian 
schoolchildren in the English-taught schools could read and write in their own 
language. For a hundred years the language so written has fulfilled its purpose as a 
means of communicating thought. Consider the inept character of written English 
as a phonetic instrument. It is impossible to treat the language of a literate people 
with the exactness possible when a people’s speech is for the first time reduced to 
writing. The introduction of an initial glottal sign, for example, when the context is 
not concerned with textual criticism, seems to me an unnecessary and ostentatious 
gesture. 

Now that written Hawaiian is almost lost to popular usage and probably not more 
than two per cent of young Hawaiians read and write the language, although all, 
especially in out districts, speak it after a fashion and understand it when spoken, 
now that the last Hawaiian news-sheet has gone out of business, the time is ripe 
for the introduction of a stricter phonetic usage. Curiously enough the spoken lan- 
guage today retains perfectly the catch resulting from the non-vocalized palatal 
sounded in other Polynesian groups. But the acceptance of the principle of the 
glottal sign for this catch in the speech which we are now using in writing the lan- 
guage does not settle all the problems arising in particular instances. For individual 
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words the revised Hawaiian dictionary published by the museum in 1922 is useful, 
but with the exception of a few pages of place names, the phonetic transcription of 
proper names when handling texts depends upon a correct analysis of their com- 
position and this is in many cases doubtful. In practice, those of us who have read 
and analyzed with an interpreter, merely for the exact meaning and without regard 
for phonetics, hundreds of pages of Hawaiian texts printed in the old way, are un- 
doubtedly liable to slips in proof reading or possibly errors in judgment which may 
seem intolerable to a younger generation with minds fixed upon vocalization, We 
older workers welcome this sensitiveness to textual precision. We heartily forward 
the present emphasis upon comparative linguistics throughout Polynesia. We look 
forward hopefully to the day when trained linguists will arise to codrdinate this 
spade work in phonetics and vocabulary among the groups of the Pacific, when they 
may scrutinize the structure of the language, and may even possibly give thus an 
answer to the present query, whence the Polynesians? 
Berkeley, Calif. Martua W, Beckwitu. 


MINERS’ FOLKLORE:—We plan to write jointly a book on the folklore of 
hardrock miners in the United States, and are soliciting through these columns ma- 
terial of the sort found in our recent writings on the subject in this Journal, the 
California Folklore Quarterly, Mines Magazine, and the Southern Folklore Quar- 
terly. Material sent us will be gratefully acknowledged. 

University of California at Los Angeles. Waytanp D. Hanp. 

University of Denver. Duncan Emricu. 
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FOLKLORE NEWS 


INTENSIVE LaNcuaGE ProcraM:—The American Council of Learned Societies is 
conducting an Intensive Language Program to develop in colleges and universities 
instruction in those languages of strategic importance to the war effort. The Program 
is supported by a subvention of the Rockefeller Foundation granted for developing 
“unusual” languages which heretofore have not been extensively cultivated in Ameri- 
can academic tradition. 

During the summer of 1942 instruction was made available at eighteen institutions 
by provisions for fifty-six intensive courses in the following languages: Arabic (Syro- 
Palestinian, Moroccan, Egyptian, Iraquian), Burmese, Chinese (Mandarin, Canton- 
ese), Dutch, Fanti, Finnish, Modern Greek, Hindustani, Hungarian, Icelandic, Japa- 
nese, Korean, Kurdish, Malay, Mongolian, Pashtu, Persian, Pidgin English (Mel- 
anesian, African), Portuguese, Russian, Thai and Turkish. Approximately seven 
hundred students were engaged in the study of these languages, The standard in- 
tensive course fostered by the Program is designed to absorb the complete time and 
energy of the student with approximately fifteen hours a week devoted to formal 
classroom presentation of the structure of the language, a like number of hours de- 
voted to supervised drill with native informants, and the remainder of the student’s 
time absorbed in preparation. . 

The Program operates through guarantees to institutions offering satisfactory in- 
tensive courses of a sufficient number of students so that the cost of the courses is met 
through tuition revenue. Tuition scholarships, and in deserving cases small mainte- 
nance grants, are made available to qualified students. 

An interesting phase of the Program is the developing of teaching materials in the 
form of grammars, dictionaries, texts, and phonograph records where these were for- 
merly not available. This work is, for the most part, under the supervision of the 
Committee on the National School of Modern Oriental Languages and Civilizations 
(Mortimer Graves, A.C.L.S., Chairman; Franklin Edgerton, Yale University; G. 
Howland Shaw, U. S. Department of State). The development of the methodology 
of intensive language instruction and provisions for the offering of intensive courses 
are conducted by the Committee on Intensive Language Instruction; (Henry Grattan 
Doyle, George Washington University, Chairman; Mortimer Graves, A.C.L.S., Sec- 
retary; William Berrien, Rockefeller Foundation; George A. Kennedy, Yale Univer- 
sity; Kemp Malone, Johns Hopkins University; Philip E. Mosely, Cornell University). 

The Fall Program will embrace elementary and advanced courses in the languages 
listed. Provision has also been made to add beginning courses in Panjabi, Swahili and 
Haussa. Other languages will be offered as need for them arises and implementation 
proceeds. Further details may be obtained from J. M. Cowan, Director, Intensive 
Language Program, American Council of Learned Societies, 1219 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C, 

Hoosier FotKtore Society Mertinc:—The Hoosier Folklore Society held its fifth 
annual meeting at Indiana University on the invitation of the Summer Institute of 
Folklore Saturday, August fifteenth. The following papers were read:—Greetings, 
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Stith Thompson, Indiana University; Collecting Old World Folklore in the Middle 
West, Thelma G. James, Wayne University; Steel Town Folklore, William Hugh 
Jansen, Indiana University Extension Center, East Chicago; The Shawnee Female 
Deity in Historical Perspective, C. F. and E. W. Voegelin, Indiana University; Folk- 
lore in a Stone Mill Town, Ernest W. Baughman, Wilson Junior High School, 
Muncie; The Family Saga in Sweden, Sven Liljeblad, Lund University, Sweden; 
Folklore and Dialect, Harold Whitehall, Indiana University. Harold Thompson, 
Cornell University, delivered the after-dinner address on “Collectible American 
Folklore.” 

FELLowsHiIps AND Cottectinc Activitigs:—Richard M. Dorson has received a 
Frederick Sheldon Traveling Fellowship in American Civilization from Harvard 
University for the academic year 1942-43, for research on New England popular 
tales and legends. Mr. Dorson plans to inventory New England oral traditions which 
have been printed in historical, literary, commercial or other publications. 

Field recording of folksongs was carried on this past summer by Alan Lomax and 
his staff for the Music Division of the Library of Congress. Mr. Lomax recorded in 
Louisiana, Oklahoma and Tennessee. 

Professor Melville Herskovits of Northwestern University returned to the United 
States in September. Dr. Herskovits spent the greater part of the academic year 
1941-42 studying negro folk literature and folk customs in Brasil and other parts of 
South America. 

Dr. Sven Liljeblad of Lund University, Sweden, will return to the Fort Hall, 
Idaho, reservation this fall to complete his field studies of Bannock and Shoshoni 
Indian folklore. 

Sacrep Harp Associat1Ion:—The fourth annual convention of the Tennessee State 
Sacred Harp Singing Association was held on October third and fourth at Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn. The sessions lasted from 9:30 A.M. to 4 P.M. each day. Dr. 
George Pullen Jackson, Vanderbilt University, is chairman of the Association. 

Cuicaco Fotktore Society Prize:—The Chicago Folklore Society prize for 1942 
was awarded to Professor Wayland D. Hand, University of California at Los Angeles 
for his study, The Dictionary of Words and Idioms Associated with Judas Iscariot. 

TENNESSEE Fotktore Society Mertinc:—The Tennessee Folklore Society will 
hold its annual meeting at Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Tenn., on the 
morning and afternoon of November seventh. 

Sate oF Back Issues:—Back numbers of the JourNAL OF AMERICAN FoLktore and 
the Memoir Series can now be obtained at minimum cost from the secretary-treasurer 
of the American Folklore Society, Dr. D. S. Davidson. Dr. Davidson has on hand a 
large quantity of back stock which he is endeavoring to dispose of for the Society at 
attractively low prices. 

The proceeds received from sales of surplus stock revert to the American Folklore 
Society’s publication fund. Individuals and institutions interested in obtaining back 
numbers of the Journat and Memoir Series are requested to send their orders to 
Dr. D. S. Davidson, Box 14 Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Stupy oF Society, MeTHops aNnp Prosiems. Edited by F. C. Bartlett, M. Gins- 
berg, E. J. Lindgren, R. H. Thouless. (xii, 498 pp. $2.75. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Company Ltd., 1939.) 

The Study of Society is a handbook or guidebook which aims at a synthetic stock- 
taking of “social science,” but restricts its field mainly to psychology, social anthro- 
pology and sociology. It is a rebuttal to the common charge that when psychologists, 
anthropologists, and sociologists meet, little but disagreement emerges. The book is 
the outgrowth of some four years’ discussion of the chapters of which it is composed, 
an interesting plan in itself. Because of the authors’ agreement to full collaboration 
with its attendant frank criticism and their willingness to devote time to the project— 
perhaps also, though it is not mentioned, a real desire to compromise with one an- 
other on minor questions of terminology and theory—the book has a unity rarely 
found in compendia of this type. 

It has four main divisions: Some Problems of Social Psychology, Social Applica- 
tions of Psychological Tests and Other Methods, Some Methods of Social Antho- 
pology, and Some Methods of Sociology. The chapter of prime interest to folklorists 
is the last one of Part III, The Collection and Analysis of Folk-Lore written by E. J. 
Lindgren. The author reviews, with adequate authorities, the scope and study of 
European folklore, outlining the results brought forth in various countries—Sweden, 
England and other parts of the British Isles. Dr. Lindgren points out that, although 
much has been done by way of collection in these countries, folklore still lacks analy- 
sis and interpretation. As an example of a way in which this situation may be cor- 
rected she devotes a considerable proportion of the space allotted her to the work of 
the Finnish school, originated by J. Krohn who developed the technique for geo- 
graphical and historical arrangement of many ballad variants. His work led to an 
informal organization of folklore students in many lands and to the application of 
the technique to folktales. The published results are the FF Communications fa- 
miliar to students of folklore the world over. 

The goal of the work is the determination of the original form, place of origin, 
date of composition, routes of travel of the different versions, and the changes under- 
gone by each tale. This aim assumes that the “best told,” and the most “natural” ver- 
sion can be arrived at. Summaries by European scholars usually ignore completely 
the work of Americans, but this article weighs it duly. It is refreshing to find a 
European folklorist who refers to Boas’ Tsimshian Mythology, that pioneer work 
which pointed out the fact that folklore reflects the mode of life, habits and ethics 
of a tribe, and is, in fact, a kind of autobiography of its culture. 

Lindgren observes that Boas’ methods do not differ radically from those of the 
FF, but she does not mention the fact that Boas’ purpose differs considerably, since 
he believes that although relationships of far-reaching significance can be pointed 
out, “best-told,” “natural” and “original” versions cannot be ascertained, nor can the 
direction of dispersion from a source be established, since they have been determined 
too far back in time and have been influenced too much by the social and geographi- 
cal deviation of the groups into which they have entered. Lindgren assumes that 
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Stith Thompson’s work corroborates and extends that of Boas. It should be noted 
that the very bases the two men postulate for plot analysis differ so greatly as to 
make their results hardly comparable. This is the point at which the so-called 
“anthropological school” differs from the “folkloristic” school in America. 

Other methods of study discussed are the functional and the psychological, includ- 
ing the psychoanalytical. The author comes to the conclusion that all objectives pur- 
sued are either so comprehensive or so vague that the most careful investigations can. 
not be made to bear directly upon them. From this fact she observes that the study 
of folk-tales cannot be fruitfully conceived as a unity, but must be regarded as a 
general field in which many types of problems must be recognized and solved by 
diverse methods. A second conclusion, admitted by the more careful scholars in this 
field, is that none of the methods evolved by the historical, anthropological and 
psychological schools is entirely satisfactory. A third conclusion which amounts to 
a suggestion is that each group should make a thorough study of the materials and 
methods of all the others. This is a beautiful ideal; it hardly takes into account the 
fact that the collection of folklore, and its analysis, if the investigator gets so far as 
to analyze it, are usually by-products, incidental results of the main job, of anthro- 
pologists. In America at least no institution exists for the express purpose of “attend- 
ing to folklore.” 

Much more could be said of Lindgren’s able summary, but the student should 
consult it. He will find a discriminating bibliography and notes very easy to use. He 
should browse among the other chapters of the book. I recommend particularly 
Chapter XII, The Development of Field Work Methods in Social Anthropology by 
A. I. Richards and Chapter XIII, The Interview Technique in Social Anthropology 
by S. F. Nadel. Many will be interested as well in Chapter III, The Relation of 
Psychopathology in Social Psychology by I. J. MacCurdy, and in Chapter X, Some 
Methods of Assessing Temperament and Personality by C. J. C. Earl. 

The Study of Society is a handy and usable reference work which should be con- 
sidered a successful synthesis of three important disciplines and as such is recom- 
mended to new students of anthropology and to fieldworkers as well. 

Barnard College, Columbia University, Giapys A, REICHARD. 

New York, N. Y. 


Tue Puyattup-Nisquatty. Marian W. Smith. (Columbia University Contributions 
to Anthropology, Vol. 32. xii, 336 pp., illus. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1940.) 

The culture of the Salish speaking peoples of southern Puget Sound receives its 
first definitive statement in this ethnography. The brief pioneering sketch by Haeber- 
lin, translated and amplified by Gunther, has served heretofore as the sole ethno- 
graphic reference for this culturally significant area. The Puyallup-Nisqually, in 
Smith’s usage, designates all of the peoples of southern Puget Sound whose terri- 
tory bordered on that inland extension of the Pacific. 

The hyphenated name and blanket reference reflect significant aspects of Sound 


1 Haeberlin, Herman and Erna Gunther, Indians of Puget Sound (University of Wash- 
ington Publications in Anthropology, Vol. 4, p. 1-84, 1930). 
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culture, which receive competent description and satisfying interpretation in Smith’s 
treatment. The names Puyallup and Nisqually do not refer to tribes but rather to the 
main river systems of the area. The hyphenated name epitomizes the political and 
social concepts of the people. The idea of tribe was lacking as a political notion; the 
village was the unit of social structure. The village lacked political character in 
overt phrasing but enjoyed autonomy, territorial sovereignty, and marked codpera- 
tion among its members. Beyond this, the dominant unifying social concept was that 
of the drainage system. Peoples of a particular local drainage area considered them- 
selves more closely related and united than any segment did with a segment of an- 
other drainage. Similarly, the common radial drainage basin formed by Puget Sound 
resulted in an ethnic distinction between its inhabitants as a whole and the people of 
the direct ocean drainage to the west or the strait drainage to the north. 

The lumping of all southern Puget Sound Salish for ethnographic treatment is 
not only justified for practical considerations but again mirrors fundamental cul- 
tural facts. A high degree of cultural similarity throughout the region resulted from 
village exogamy together with a number of other factors favoring diffusion, par- 
ticularly the various affiliations and activities of a man during a lifetime. Local differ- 
entiation that did exist found focus in the village. Consequently, an ethnography 
must refer to the area as a whole, or to a specific village. 

Other phases of social life receive attention quite as profound as that given to social 
structure. The guardian spirit concept, religious ceremonialism and shamanism are 
described in a manner which encourages comparative studies and interpretive 
analyses. 

Material culture is given briefer treatment. Descriptions are adequate but the 
identification of specimens, translations of native names, binomial designations and 
terminology in general are sometimes confused and deficient. 

The data presented and the interpretations offered in this work contribute to an 
understanding of many of the larger cultural problems of western America. For ex- 
ample, it becomes apparent that the dense black boundary line that we have con- 
ceptually drawn between Puget Sound and the Plateau must be considerably light- 
ened, especially as regards social structure and religion. It is to be hoped that one of 
the truly marginal upland Puget Sound groups, such as the Upper Cowlitz or the 
Skagit, may receive attention in the near future so that this problem may be put to 
specific test. 

University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. Verne F, Ray. 


Tue American Motuer Goosz. Ray Wood. (xviii, 110 pp. $1.25. New York: Fred- 

erick A. Stokes Co., 1940.) 

This very attractively produced volume should stimulate the collection and study 
of American children’s rhymes. It contains nearly a hundred texts representing tra- 
dition on the lower Rio Grande in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. These 
texts roughly parallel the contents of the standard Mother Goose, but we are assured 
that they are derived from persons who knew nothing at firsthand of that children’s 
classic. The sources would be difficult to identify completely, but an allusion to shad 
(p. 53), a fish known only on the eastern coast, and a fragment parodying “Casa- 
bianca” (p. 66) suggest the distances which these texts have traversed and the mix- 
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ture of literary and traditional elements. The texts have often survived only in a 
sadly degenerate form: “Mary had a little lamb” (p. 34) is reduced to a single 
stanza and the old cumulative tale of the old woman and her dog which would not 
leap over the stile has undergone many changes (pp. 36-40). 

The few riddles that Mr. Wood prints (pp. 86-94) make us wish that he had been 
more generous: his description of an icicle as a plant that dies in the summer and 
grows in the winter with its roots above and its head below (p. 87) is widely known 
in Europe but has been only rarely reported in English tradition and his description 
of teeth as thirty-two white calves standing on a hill (p. 105) is also a representative 
of a scantily known form. ; 

The novelty and variety of Mr. Wood’s texts will encourage the readers of this 
Journal to add a commentary on the texts and to collect parallels for the elucidation 
of difficult points. The illustrations vividly depict the local scene. 

University of California, Berkeley, Calif. ARCHER TAYLOR. 


Drums AaNp SHapows. Survival Studies among the Georgia Coastal Negroes. Sa- 
vannah Unit, Georgia Writers’ Project, Works Projects Administration. (274 pp., 
24 pls., biblio., index. $3.00. Athens, Ga.: University of Georgia Press, 1940.) 
Drums and Shadows will prove a useful source book for those interested in the 

folk beliefs of the Negro groups in the New World since it is concerned with a group 

of Negroes who have frequently been slighted in favor of the similar and much- 
studied Gullah Negroes. Like the Gullah to the north in South Carolina, the Geechee 

Negroes of Georgia inhabit the coastal mainland and the islands that skirt the coast 

to form the outer margin of the inland waterway. Actually there is little difference 

between the two groups; both have been as isolated and have retained as much evi- 
dence of their African background as any Negro group within the United States. 

The book includes little more than a sample of the folk literature of this region. 
There are two variants of the story of the hoe that works by itself, one involving a 
sword. There is a mention of a tale “which concerned the Fox thriftily planting 
sweet potatoes and the Rabbit digging them up.” There are several references to An 
Nancy (the Ashanti Anansi) as the spider. The African words of several songs 
have been recorded. And there are a number of traditional accounts of life in Africa; 
of the capture of slaves, often by decking out the ships with red flannel to entice the 
natives to the coast; of the conditions of slavery; and of attempts of new slaves to 
escape from a system which they obviously resented by flying back to Africa, or in 
one case by marching back on the bottom of the ocean. The latter event is com- 
memorated in the name Ibo landing, given to the spot at which it is said to have 
occurred. 

On the other hand there is a wealth of information on folk beliefs concerning 
death, abnormalities of birth, dreams, spirits, witches, conjure, magic and charms, 
and various signs and omens. Beliefs concerning frizzled chickens, foot track dust, 
graveyard dirt, black cat bones, mystic mojo, lucky heart, five finger grass, and 
courting powder are recorded. Among the roots used by the conjure workers are 
Indian ash, Cherokee, blood root, yellow root, yellow dust, golden seal, golden 
thread, High John the Conquerer, Adam and Eve root, king physic, and life ever- 
lasting. Some very useful information concerning handicrafts, dancing, and drums 
and music is included. 
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The express purpose of Miss Granger and her WPA associates was the study of 
those aspects of life which seem to indicate African survivals, A fifty-five page ap- 
pendix cites parallels in the sources on Africa and New World Negro groups for 
purposes of comparison. The data is presented with a minimum of interpretation in 
the form of interviews with informants, arranged in chapters according to the com- 
munities in which they lived. Twenty-one communities, ranging from parts of the 
city of Savannah to isolated rural communities such as Pine Barren, and including 
mainland and island localities running the length of the Georgia Coast are included. 
A great. service has been rendered future investigators in this area by recording the 
names and addresses of all informants. The thirty-one photographs by Muriel and 
Malcolm Bell, Jr., which are mostly of Negro types and of handicrafts, add to the 
attractiveness of the volume. 

Northwestern University, Evanston, III. Wit R. Bascom. 


Coos Mytu Texts. Melville Jacobs. (University of Washington Publications in An- 

thropology, Vol. 8, No. 2, pp. 127-260, 1940.) 

This collection of myths in the Hanis and Miluk dialects of Coos is companion to 
an earlier publication of Coos Narrative and Ethnologic Texts.1 The Coos are now 
practically extinct and these materials form an important addition to our unfortu- 
nately meager knowledge of the Indians of Oregon. 

The phonetic text is arranged on the lower parts of the pages and a minimum of 
linguistic paraphernalia in the English translations above make it possible for the 
non-linguist to read along with considerable enjoyment. For the linguist who wishes 
to compare the dialects, two myths are presented in both Hanis and Miluk. A num- 
ber of recordings of text and song, now in the Washington State Museum, will un- 
doubtedly greatly facilitate the ultimate study of Coos phonetics? and grammar. For 
the benefit of the specialist in comparative folklore, Dr. Jacobs has appended ab- 
stracts of his own collections and of the Coos materials collected by L. J. Frachtenberg. 

Like the peoples to the north of them, the Coos divided time, as recorded by 
myth accounts, into two periods: one before the coming of the Transformer, when 
animals and persons were hardly distinguishable, and the other after the formation 
of the present world. Tales from this latter period are definitely historic in character 
and in some instances merge into descriptions of post-White events which can be 
checked from other sources. The interlude between the two periods was covered by 
a myth cycle describing the changes wrought by the Transformer, easily of major 
importance in the mythology. The present volume includes tales of the early period 
and versions of the transformer cycle. 

It is interesting to note that among the Coos the tricksters or transformers were 
apparently a particular type of late myth age people and that the cycle itself deals 
with no less than five individuals who are in direct line of descent, The fourth of 
these “worldmakers” is turned into a coyote by his son, the fifth and greatest Trans- 
former, and the coyote myths which are recorded apparently refer to this relatively 
minor trickster. In direct contrast to trickster cycles immediately north of them, the 
Coos show no tendency to identify the Transformer and Moon, indeed Moon is not a 


1 University of Washington Publications in Anthropology, Vol. 8, No. 1, 1939. 
2 For phonetic description of Coos see op. cit., pp. 11-18. 
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Coos myth figure;® and the Star Husband story, which is told in simple form, plays 
no part in the Coos transformer cycle. 

The tales have the concise quality, bordering almost on the use of understatement, 
which is familiar in translations of Indian mythologies. In the case of the Coos, 
however, in addition to the usual factors of linguistic implication and cultural back. 
ground, the reader misses a stylistic requirement which demanded that one or 
more members of the audience repeat each phrase as it came from the story-teller’s 
lips. The sense of participation, the dramatic variations, and the full extent of ap. 
preciation possible under these circumstances can, at the present time, only be 
imagined. 

Columbia University, New York, N. Y. Marian W. Smitu. 
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